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THE  RESULTS  OF  A  QUESTIONARY  ON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  TERMINOLOGY 

By  Knight  Dunlap,  Ph.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University 


During  April  and  May  of  1915  a  copy  of  the  set  of  ques- 
tions transcribed  below  was  sent,  with  an  explanatory  letter,  to 
125  persons,  all  but  two  of  whom  are  members  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  Included  in  list  were  all  members 
who  took  their  professional  degrees  (Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  or  in 
some  case  A.  M.,)  in  1903  or  earlier,  and  those  other  mem- 
bers who,  according  to  their  professional  ages  and  attainments, 
belong  to  this  group,  although  not  having  professional  degrees. 
In  making  up  this  list,  data  were  obtained  from  American 
Men  of  Science  and  Who's  Who  in  America:  it  is  possible  that 
names  which  ought  to  have  been  on  the  list  were  omitted, 
through  lack  of  data.  The  "  senior  members  "  were  selected 
because  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  psychologist 
who  has  been  professionally  engaged  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
must  have  settled  upon  definite  meanings  for  the  terms  he 
constantly  employs,  or  else  be  ready  to  admit  that  definition 
is  impossible.  The  selection  of  the  exact  limit  of  "  age  " — 
1903 — was  arbitrary. 
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In  the  tedious  work  of  compiling  the  answers  and  state- 
ments, and  in  the  elaborate  checking  which  was  necessary  to 
ensure  accuracy  of  quotation,  I  have  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  the  members  of  my  graduate  class  in  Psychological 
Theory,  especially  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Norcross. 


LETTER 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

April  24,  1915. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  copy  of  the  questions  enclosed  is  being  sent  to  each  of 
the  one  hundred  senior  members  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association,  seniority  being  determined  by  the  date  of  the 
doctorate.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  inscribe  your 
answers  to  the  several  questions  and  return  the  copy  to  me 
with  any  comments  that  you  may  care  to  make.  It  is  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  any  of  your  answers  may  be  quoted,  but 
that  in  such  case  any  brief  statement  you  may  make  in  ex- 
planation, limitation,  or  extension  of  your  answer  shall  also 
be  quoted  verbatim. 

The  collection  of  this  information  is  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity  and  accuracy  of  terminology.  I  feel  sure  that  we 
would  all  gladly  adopt  the  terminological  usage  on  which  a 
large  number  of  psychologists  agree,  if  such  agreement  exists, 
thus  simplifying  many  of  the  discussions  now  proceeding. 

It  will  expedite  the  compiler's  work  if  replies  are  received 
before  May  15th. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Knight  Dunlap. 
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QUESTIONARY 

Name   Date  

1.  Should  the  term  "  experience  "  be  used  to  indicate  any 
of  the  following  (which  are  not  necessarily  exclusive)  : 
(a)  In  a  general  way,  the  factors  which  distinguish  an 

organism  "  awake  "  from  an  organism  in  "  dreamless 
sleep  "  ? 

(I)  The  general  relation  of  a  "living"  organism  to  its 
environment  ? 

(c)  Some  specific  relation  of  an  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment? 

(d)  The  factors  designated  under  5(f)  below? 

2.  If  "  experience "  should  not  be  used  in  any  of  the  above 
ways,  .specify  briefly  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  used. 

3.  Should  the  term  "  consciousness  99  be  used  in  Psychology 
in  a  technical  sense? 

4.  If  the  term  "  consciousness  "  should  be  rejected, 

(a)  should  the  concepts  denoted  by  the  term  be  banished 
altogether  ? 

or, 

(h)  should  other  terms  be  employed  to  distinguish  the 
several  concepts  now  denoted  by  the  term? 

5.  If  the  term  "  consciousness "  be  retained,  should  it  be 
applied  to : 

(a)  awareness  in  general? 

(&)  self -awareness,  or  some  other  awareness  distinguish- 
able from  awareness  in  general  ? 

(c)  a  class  including  awareness  with  one  or  more  co- 
ordinate concepts  (e.  g.,  feeling,  will)  ? 

(d)  something  of  which  there  is  or  may  be  awareness? 

(e)  the  subject  (phenomenal  or  otherwise)  which  is 
aware,  whether  or  not  it  has  other  capacities  than 
being  aware;  something,  which  is  aware  of  some- 
thing else  ? 
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(/)  an  undifferentiated  concept  which  includes  knower, 

awareness,  and  immediate  objects? 
(g)  some  other  concept?    (If  so,  state  briefly). 

6.  Do  you  incline  to  use  the  term  "  content  of  conscious- 
ness "  ? 

7.  If  the  term  "  content  of  consciousness  "  be  used,  how 
should  it  be  correlated  with  "  consciousness  "  ?  Specifi- 
cally : 

(a)  Are  "  consciousness  "  and  "  content "  distinguish- 
able as  different  factors? 

or 

(b)  Do  the  terms  apply  to  the  same  factors  or  factor 
under  different  conditions? 

or  more  specifically, 

(c)  Is  "content"  related  to  "consciousness"  as  part 
or  species  to  whole  or  genus? 

8.  Should  the  term  "  thought  "  be  used  to  indicate : 

(a)  a  kind  or  type  of  awareness? 

(b)  a  process  into  which  awareness  enters? 

(c)  something  of  which  there  may  be  awareness? 

(d)  an  order,  sequence,  or  other  relationship  of  aware- 
ness? 

(e)  some  concept  other  than  those  enumerated? 

9.  Should  the  term  "  sensation  "  be  retained  in  Psychology? 

10.  If  the  term  "  sensation"  be  retained,  should  it  apply  to : 

(a)  a  form  or  type  of  awareness? 

(b)  something  of  which  there  may  be  awareness? 

(c)  a  subject  (real  or  hypothetical)  in  the  act  or  state  of 
being  aware;  something  which  is  aware  of  some- 
thing ? 

(d)  a  real  quality  of  an  external  object? 

(e)  a  concept  not  listed  above? 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  any  of  the  following  terms,  used  to 
designate  sensory  factors  of  immediately  perceived 
objects  ? 
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(a)  Sense-datum  (sense-data). 

(&)  Sensum  (sensa). 

(c)  Sensibile  (sensibilia). 

(d)  Sentiendum  (sentienda). 

The  following  persons  returned  answers  to  the  questions: 
Angell,  J.  E. ;  Armstrong,  A.  C. ;  Bagley,  W.  C. ;  Bawden,  H. 
H. ;  Breese,  B.  B. ;  Calkins,  M.  W. ;  Coe,  G.  A. ;  Colvin,  S.  S. ; 
Dana,  C.  L. ;  Dearborn,  G.  V.  N". ;  Delabarre,  E.  B.;  Dewey, 
J. ;  Franz,  S.  I. ;  Fite,  W. ;  Gardiner,  H.  N. ;  Goddard,  H.  H. ; 
Haines,  T.  H. ;  Hall,  G.  S.;  Holt,  E.  B.;  Jastrow,  J.;  Judd, 
C.  H. ;  Kirkpatrick,  E.  A. ;  Kline,  L.  W. ;  Ladd,  G.  T. ;  Lough, 
J.  E.;  Lovejoy,  A.  0.;  MacMillan,  D.  P.;  Marshall,  H.  E.; 
Marvin,  W.  T.;  McAllister,  C.  K;  Messenger,  J.  F.;  Meyer, 
A.;  Meyer,  M.;  Miller,  D.  S.;  Miner,  J.  B.;  Montague,  W. 
P.;  Pillsbury,  W,  B.;  Putnam,  J.  G.;  Rogers,  D.  C;  Rowe, 
S.  H.;  Sanford,  E.  C;  Scott,  W.  D.;  Seashore,  C.  E.;  Sharpe, 
F.  C;  Smith,  M.  K.;  Starr,  M.  A.;  Stratton,  G.  M.;  Swift, 
E.  J.;  Thorndike,  E.  L.;  Wallin,  J.  E.  W.;  Warren,  H.  C; 
Watson,  J.  B. ;  Weyer,  E.  M. ;  Wilde,  N. ;  Williams,  M.  C. ; 
Wissler,  C. ;  Woodworth,  R.  S. ;  Yerkes,  R.  M.   Total :  58. 

The  following  persons  replied  to  the  letter,  declining  to 
answer  the  questions,  either  because  of  being  out  of  touch 
with  the  problems  involved,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  because  of  lack 
of  time;  (in  two  cases  later  answers  were  promised)  :  Bliss, 
C.  B. ;  Bryan,  W.  L. ;  Cannon,  W.  B. ;  Dodge,  R. ;  Donaldson, 
H.  H. ;  Farrand,  L. ;  Griffin,  E.  H. ;  Hylan,  J.  P. ;  Leuba,  J. 
H. ;  McGilvary,  E.  B. ;  Newbold,  W.  R. ;  Wenley,  R.  M. ;  Pat- 
rick, G.  T.  W. ;  Noyes,  W. ;  Schurman,  J.  G. ;  Starbuck,  E.  D. ; 
Tufts,  J.  H.  Total:  17. 

Fifty  persons  made  no  reply  to  the  letter,  although  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  was  enclosed. 

The  fifty-eight  persons  whose  answers  are  below  tabulated 
form  a  highly  satisfactory  jury.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this 
group  includes,  with  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  psychologists 
of  the  years  selected  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
impressed  with  the  necessity  or  importance  of  attaching  defi- 
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nite  meanings  to  psychological  terms.  It  is  evident  from  the 
results  of  the  questionary,  however,  that  a  greater  number  of 
replies  would  not  have  changed  materially  the  results  deduci- 
ble  therefrom. 

We  may  admit  at  the  outset  that  the  questions  were  inade- 
quately formulated ;  but  this  does  not  furnish  the  explanation 
for  the  wide  diversity  expressed  in  the  answers.  Only  on  the 
eighth  question  can  the  nature  of  the  returns  be  attributed  to 
the  unclarity  of  the  questions. 

In  tabulating  the  answers  to  each  question,  no  person  was 
counted  as  '  for ?  or  c  against '  any  proposition  unless  he 
explicitly  so  registered  himself.  If  the  answer  written  under 
the  question  (or  subdivision  of  a  question)  was  not  explicitly 
affirmative  or  negative,  it  was  not  counted,  but  quoted.  Like- 
wise, where  a  person  so  voted  on  certain  propositions  that  he 
implied  a  negative  or  affirmative  to  other  propositions,  but 
did  not  write  anything  under  the  latter,  he  was  not  counted 
as  either  affirmative  or  negative  on  these  latter.  In  practically 
all  cases,  therefore,  the  negative  votes,  and  in  some  cases  the 
affirmative  votes,  are  actually  larger  than  those  here  stated. 

In  the  classified  lists  of  names  below,  under  each  question, 
a  star  ( * )  following  a  name  indicates  that  the  vote  of  the  cor- 
responding person  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  in  expla- 
nation, amplification,  or  qualification,  which  statement  will 
be  found  lower,  quoted  verbatim.  Under  "  statements  "  the 
parenthetical  reference  "  (see  letter)  "  refers  to  the  group  of 
supplementary  letters  beginning  on  page  47.  The  state- 
ments are  quoted  exactly,  except  for  a  few  commas  which  the 
printer  inserted,  and  I  have  allowed  to  stand.  Any  errors  in 
spelling  are  to  be  charged  to  the  proof-readers  and  not  to  the 
persons  quoted. 
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THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONARY 

QUESTION  NO.  1 

1.  Should  the  term  "  experience  "  he  used  to  indicate  any  of 
the  following  (which  are  not  necessarily  exclusive)  ? 

(a)  In  a  general  way,  the  factors  which  distinguish  an  organ- 
ism "  awalce  "  from  an  organism  in  "  dreamless  sleep  "  ? 

Answers 

Yes  :  Angell*,  Coe*,  Delabarre*,  Dewey,  Fite,  Lovejoy, 
MacMillan,  McAllister,  Marvin*,  Messenger,  Miller,  Miner, 
Montague,  Eowe,  Sanford,  Scott*,  Thorndike*,  Weyer*, 
Wilde.    Total:  19. 

No :  Armstrong*,  Calkins,  Colvin,  Dana,  Dearborn*,  Gar- 
diner*, Haines*,  Hall*,  Holt,  Kirkpatrick*,  Kline*,  Lough*, 
Putnam*,  Sogers,  Seashore,  Sharpe*,  Starr,  Stratton,  Swift*, 
Warren,  Wissler.    Total:  21. 

(h)  The  general  relation  of  a  "living"  organism  to  its  en- 
vironments 

Yes:  Bagley*,  Breese,  Dearborn*,  Dewey,  Goddard,  Hall*, 
Jastrow*,  Kirkpatrick*,  Kline*,  MacMillan,  Putnam,  Rowe, 
Starr,  Swift,  Wissler,  Woodworth.    Total :  16. 

No :  Armstrong,  Bawden,  Calkins,  Coe*,  Colvin,  Dana,  De- 
labarre*,  Gardiner*,  Haines*,  Holt,  Judd*,  Love  joy,  Meyer, 
M.*,  Miller,  Montague,  Eogers,  Sanford*,  Seashore,  Stratton, 
Thorndike,  Weyer*,  Wilde,  Williams.    Total :  23. 

(c)   Some  specific  relation  of  an  organism  to  its  environment? 

Yes  :  Coe*,  Dearborn*,  Franz,  Hall*,  Kirkpatrick*,  Kline*, 
Lovejoy*,  MacMillan*,  Marvin,  Meyer,  A.*,  Meyer,  M.*,  Mil- 
ler*, Montague*,  Swift,  Wallin*,  Warren*,  Weyer*,  Wissler*, 
Yerkes*.    Total:  19. 

No:  Armstrong,  Calkins,  Colvin,  Dana,  Gardiner,  God- 
dard,  Haines*,  Holt,  Judd*,  Rogers,  Rowe,  Sanford,  Seashore, 
Smith*,  Starr,  Stratton,  Thorndike,  Wilde,  Williams.  Total : 
19. 
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(d)    The  factors  designated  under  5(f)  below?1 

Yes:  Dearborn*,  Haines*,  Marshall*,  Seashore,  Swift, 
Williams.    Total :  6. 

No :  Armstrong,  Coe,  Colvin,  Dana,  Franz,  Gardiner,  Holt, 
Lovejoy,  Marvin,  Meyer,  M.,  Montague,  Eogers,  Eowe,  San- 
ford,  Sharp,  Stratton,  Weyer*.    Total:  17. 

Statements 

1(a)  Angell:  I  rarely  use  the  term  in  a  technical  way. 
When  I  do,  I  think  it  generally  falls  under  the  heading  (a). 
Armstrong:  Better,  consciousness.  Coe:  Yes.  But  being 
awake  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  "  organism "  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  "  organism."  Dearborn  :  No,  sleep- 
experience  is  probably  shut  off,  as  by  a  high  fence  (sometimes 
with  holes  or  cracks),  from  the  waking  experience.  Dela- 
barre  :  Yes,  in  so  far  as  these  factors  are  not  physical  but  men- 
tal. There  seems  to  be  some  implication  as  to  their  "  happen- 
ing "  or  causation ;  and  they  may  be  either  "  consciously  real- 
ized" or  within  the  total  field  of  consciousness  but  not 
"  realized  "  as  there.  Gardiner  :  No,  if  by  '  organism  '  is 
meant  the  physical  organism,  the  body,  as  I  think  it  should 
be.  The  conception  f  psycho-physical  organism '  may  be  use- 
ful for  certain  purposes,  but  it  is  ambiguous  and  usually,  I 
think,  involves  misleading  assumptions.  Haines:  No,  for 
the  observed  movements  of  the  organism  are  not  of  its  experi- 
ence, as  they  are  observed.  Hall:  I  should  never  think  of 
using  the  term  "  experience  "  in  the  sense  of  la.  Judd  :  I  use 
experience  as  practically  synonymous  with  the  functional  side 
of  consciousness.  There  might  be  a  state  of  consciousness. 
This  is  static.  Experience  gives  the  turn  to  the  matter  which 
makes  of  it  a  proem.  One  passes  through  experiences.  (See 
letter).  Kirkpatrick:  (See  letter.)  Kline:  No.  For  the 
condition  of  dreamless  sleep  is  not  without  its  experiences. 


1  By  a  misprint  in  the  questionary  this  reference  read  to  4(f)  instead  of  to 
5(f),  but  as  there  was  no  4(f)  the  reference  was  correctly  understood  by  all 
except  two  of  those  replying. 
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Lough  :  No.  Experience  should  not  be  synonymous  with  con- 
sciousness. The  distinction  might  better  be  between  "  experi- 
ence "  and  "  conjecture  "  or  "  impression."  Marvin  :  Yes, 
provided  you  mean  only,  these  factors  in  their  relation  to  the 
responding  organism  and  not  an  und  fur  sich.  Meyer,  M. : 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  superfluous  and  therefore  should  be 
omitted.  Let  us  say  that  the  organism  is  awake  or  asleep; 
and  let  us  try  to  enumerate  the  physiological  facts  we  mean 
thereby.  Putnam  :  I  see  no  reason  for  excluding  the  experi- 
ences received  during  dreamless  sleep,  any  more  (than)  those 
received  and  more  or  less  assimilated  during  other  sub-con- 
scious conditions.  Scott:  Yes,  so  far  as  (a)  does  not  ex- 
clude (b).  Sharp:  I  believe  the  ultimate  elements  of  mind 
are  ( 1 )  "  feeling  "  sensation,  pleasure-displeasure,  and  emo- 
tion, (2)  thought,  to  which  should  perhaps  be  added  (3)  the 
different  forms  of  belief.  I  should  use  "  experience "  for 
(1),  though  aware  of  objections.  Smith:  The  consciousness 
of  an  organism  "  awake  "  may  be  indicated  by  the  term  "  ex- 
perience 99  but  no  subjective  experience  can  distinguish  be- 
tween an  organism  "  awake,"  and  an  organism  in  a  state  of 
"  dreamless  sleep  "  as  the  mind  can  cognize  nothing  whatever 
of  the  state  of  "  dreamless  sleep."  Swift  :  Dreams  may  give 
experience.  Thorndike  :  I  don't  object  to  this.  Wallin: 
The  changes  thru  which  the  organism  passes  while  awake. 
Weyer:  Yes,  exactly;  providing  it  is  not  to  include  so-called 
sub-conscious  factors:  that  are,  so  far  as  known,  possibly 
mere  physiological  processes. 

i(b). 

Bagley  :  Larger  use  of  term.  Coe  :  When  "  experience  " 
is  thus  used  it  tends  to  become  ambiguous.  The  psycholo- 
gist's fallacy  lies  near.  Dearborn:  Yes,  pretty  closely. 
Delabarre:  No,  unless  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  a  stone 
may  be  said  to  experience  a  change.  Gardiner:  (See  letter). 
Haines  :  Experience  does  not  consist  in  the  relation.  Hall  : 
But  as  a  geneticist  I  use  it  far  more  often  in  the  sense  of 
1(6).    Jastrow:  And  its  interaction  with  it  and  modifica- 
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tion  of  habit  thereby.  Judd:  ('See  letter).  Kirkpatrick  : 
(See  letter).  Kline:  I  should  regard  experience  as  the  sum 
total  of  the  effects  upon  the  psycho-physical  organism  by 
means  of  its  environment.  Meyer,  M. :  This  meaning  would 
be  too  general.  It  would  apply  to  the  trees.  Pillsbury: 
(See  2).  Sanford:  Only  in  a  metaphorical  or  transferred 
sense.  Scott  :  Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  "  awake."  Wallin  : 
Although  I  am  inclined  to  limit  the  term  to  a  relationship  in 
which  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  awareness  present. 
Warren:  Yes;  but  prefer  (c).  Weyer:  No;  the  relations 
of  the  living  organism  to  environment  are  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  what  should  be  included  under  the  term  "  expe- 
rience." Wissler  :  As  a  generalization.  Smith  :  The  "  con- 
sciousness of  the  relation  of  a  living  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment may  be  indicated  by  the  term  "  experience."  The  'expe- 
rience must  always  be  subjective.  My  consciousness  of  my- 
self in  its  relations  to  my  environment  is  my  experience. 

1(c). 

Coe  :  Being  awake  involves  specific  relations  to  environ- 
ment, such  as  preferring  one  thing  to  another.  Dearborn: 
Dynamic  relation,  yes.  Haines  :  Nor  in  any  specific  relation. 
Hall  :  Of  course,  however,  it  may  be  specific  but  that  should 
always  be  noted.  Judd:  Nothing  to  add  to  (a)  above.  (See 
letter).  Kirkpatrick  :  (See  letter).  Kline:  Such  as  sen- 
sual, economic,  and  social  experiences  etc.,  etc.  Lovejoy: 
Yes,  (a)  is  a  specific  relation.  Macmillan:  Yes,  for  special, 
when  in  the  problem  attitude  or  in  adjustment  to  an  estab- 
lished environment  or  remaking  a  situation.  Meyer,  A. : 
The  concrete  psychobiological  reaction  in  as  far  as  it  is  likely 
to  leave  a  modification  of  the  organization  of  the  individual. 
Meyer,  M. :  The  modification  of  the  organism's  mode  of 
reacting  to  a  specific  situation.  This  would  apply  to  a  very 
great  and  conspicuous  extent,  only  to  the  higher  animals,  as 
usage  demands.  Miller:  Only  consciousness.  Montague: 
Yes  if  we  include  a  specific  relation  of  one  part  of  an  organ- 
ism to  another.    Wallin:  As  above,  (a  &  b).  Warren: 
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"  Experience  is  any  modification  of  the  living  organism  by 
the  environment."  (preferred).  This  does  not  include,  spe- 
cifically, the  modifications  of  the  environment  by  the  organ- 
ism. (I  use  "mental  life"  to  include  both  sets  of  modifica- 
tions— experience  and  behavior).  Weyer:  Answered  above, 
(a  &  b).  Wissler:  Yes,  in  respect  to  specific  relations. 
Yerkes  :  Yes.  Knower,  awareness,  known.  Smith  :  No. 
This  would  not  be  an  experience.  I  must  be  conscious  of 
this  relation,  otherwise  I  do  not  experience  it.  My  conscious- 
ness of  the  apparent  relation  of  another  individual  to  his 
environment  would  be  my  experience  of  that  apparent  rela- 
tion, but  I  could  not  experience  the  real  relation. 

Coe:  No.  Experience  involves  differentiation,  as  prefer- 
ring. See  (c)  above.  Calkins  :  A  possible  use,  but  likely  to 
be  misunderstood.  Dearborn:  More  or  less  so,  to  be  sure, 
self-consciousness  being  implicated.  Haines  :  Probably  this 
states  it  fairly.  See  2.  Ladd:  Experience  cannot  be  had, 
or  defined,  as  a  matter  of  mere  organic  relation.  Apart  from 
conscious  mental  activity  "  experience  "  is  impossible.  Mar- 
shall :  Yes ;  if  the  term  is  used  at  all.  I  avoid  its  use  because 
of  its  diverse  connotations,  which  are  elusive ;  and  I  believe  it 
possible  to  express  an  author's  meaning  without  employing 
the  word.  Weyer:  I  should  say  experience  does  not  imply  a 
"  knower  "  or  spiritual  self. 

QUESTION  NO.  2 

2.    If  "  experience  "  should  not  be  used  in  any  of  the  above 
ways,  specify  briefly  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  used. 

Statements 

Bagley:  I  use  the  term  specifically  to  represent  a  single 
unit  of  conduct, — situation — response.  Bawden:  As  syn- 
onymous with  behavior.  Calkins:  Experience  =  conscious- 
ness.   Colvin:  I  think  of  experience  not  as  mere  conscious- 
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ness,  but  as  something  that  has  a  definite  reference  to  an 
object  with  a  tendency  toward  some  form  of  reaction.  There 
must  be  consciousness,  awareness  of  some  sort,  present,  how- 
ever. Dana:  Experience  is  what  is  felt  by  or  done  to  the 
organism  in  its  progressive  life  awake  or  asleep.  Dearborn  : 
The  ultimate  "  stuff "  of  mind,  homologous  to  matter,  but 
forming  with  it  a  continuum.  Gardiner  :  Always  with  refer- 
ence to  a  conscious  subject.  Changes  in  shape,  or  condition, 
occurring  in  an  unconscious  being  should  not  be  designated 
as  its  experiences.  The  essence  of  experience  I  take  to  be 
feeling  (in  the  broad  sense)  ;  the  term  may  be  used  in  psy- 
chological references  to  cover  the  correlative  aspects  of  expe- 
riencing and  the  experienced,  the  feeling  and  the  felt,  the 
process  and  the  ( content'  (which  in  cognitive  reference  = 
the  '  object')  of  consciousness.  Haines:  Experience  is  the 
totality  of  awareness.  This  awareness  is  of  relations  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment  past  and  present.  Out  of  these 
grow  selfconsciousness  or  experience  of  the  self.  Holt:  I 
think  that  I  should  use  "  experience  "  to  denote  the  succes- 
sion of  "  contents  "  (i.  e.  for  me,  the  series  of  objects,  aspects, 
etc.)  to  which  the  organism  successively  specifically  responds. 
Judd:  (See  letter).  Ladd:  The  fundamental  concept  of 
"  experience  "  is  that  of  making  trial  or  test.  Any  feeling, 
thought,  volition,  etc.,  of  which  a  conscious  subject  becomes 
aware  so  that  he  may  attribute  it  to  himself  may  be  spoken 
of  by  the  subject  as  "  my  experience  " :  or  as  considered  by 
another  "his  experience."  (See  letter).  MacMillan:  (a) 
The  act  of  appreciating — taking  in,  working  over,  or  giving 
out  some  meaning  or  value  to  self  or  other  person  or  persons. 
Also  with  (b)  the  remembered  or  imagined  act  of  above. 
Meyer,  A. :  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  create 
terms  which  might  distinguish  (1)  the  experience  as  it 
occurs;  (2)  the  experience  as  denoting  the  modification  of 
organization  and  consequent  potentialities;  (3)  the  facts 
experienced.  Meyer,  M. :  If  the  speaker  desires  to  use  the 
word  experience  in  a  subjective  sense,  speaking  of  his  own 
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consciousness,  let  him  use  the  word  experience  as  a  synonym 
for  consciousness;  provided,  however,  that  he  makes  it  quite 
clear,  that  he  is  using  the  term  in  a  purely  subjective  sense. 
Miller:  See  1(a).  Montague:  There  is  the  same  ambiguity 
in  the  term  experience  as  that  noted  below  in  connection 
with  "thought"  and  "sensation"  viz;  experience  =  (1) 
experiencing  (2)  experienced.  Ogden:  5(&)  accords  most 
nearly  with  my  views.  Yet  the  relative  prominence  of  the 
three  factors  mentioned  may  vary  greatly.  Experience  sug- 
gests to  me  the  exposure  to  physical  phenomena  of  all  kinds. 
Pillsbury:  Very  generally,  to  cover  all  that  happens  to  the 
individual  conscious  and  unconscious,  but  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  conscious  or  what  may  influence  consciousness. 
Rogers  :  In  the  broadest  sense  "  experience  "  could  be  defined 
as  "  sum  total  of  processes  in  the  consciousness  and  in  the 
physical  structure  of  an  organism  considered  as  arising 
either  from  the  interplay  of  its  own  internal  processes  or 
from  external  forces  and  as  resulting  in  the  modification  of 
subsequent  consciousness  or  activity  of  the  organism.  In 
more  restricted  usages  the  word  applies  only  to  conscious  pro- 
cesses or  only  to  processes  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  parts 
accessory  to  it,  but  in  any  case,  I  should  say,  would  imply 
the  above-stated  relation  to  the  modification  of  subsequent 
processes.  Scott  :  A  passive  relationship  involved  more  than 
in  consciousness.  Sharp:  See  1(a).  Smith:  As  indicated 
above,  I  hold  experience  to  indicate  a  consciousness  of  the 
relation  of  myself  (the  Ego)  to  a  certain  phenomenon.  I 
have  an  image  in  consciousness,  that  image  does  not  become 
an  experience  until  I  become  conscious  of  the  relation  of  that 
image  to  myself.  Experience  is  a  process  of  what  Herbart 
called  the  "higher  apperception."  Stratton:  For  some 
more  or  less  elaborate  or  organized  psychic  whole,  with  some 
interconnection  of  present  and  past.  Thorndike:  I  leave 
these  (Id  and  2)  to  the  philosophers.  Warren:  See  1(c). 
Washburn  :  I  think  "  experience  "  a  convenient  term  to  des- 
ignate the  changes,  accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  con- 
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sciousness,  undergone  by  an  organism  in  the  course  of  its 
individual  existence.  Watson  :  I  should  not  use  the  term 
"  experience  "  in  a  scientific  psychology. 

QUESTION  NO.  3 

3.    Should  the  term  "  consciousness  "  he  used  in  Psychology 
in  a  technical  sense  ? 

Answers 

'  Yes:  Angell*,  Armstrong*,  Bagley,  Bawden*,  Breese, 
Calkins,  Coe*,  Dana*,  Dearborn*,  Delabarre,  Dewey*,  Gardi- 
ner, Goddard,  Haines,  Hall*,  Holt,  Jastrow*,  Kirkpatrick*, 
Kline*,  Ladd*,  Love  joy,  Lough*,  Marshall,  McAllister,  Mac- 
Millan,  Messenger*,  Meyer,  A.*,  Miller*,  Montague,  Pills- 
bury,  Rogers,  Eowe,  Sanford,  Seashore,  Sharp*,  Smith*,  Starr, 
Swift*,  Wallin*,  Warren,  Washburn*,  Weyer*,  Wilde,  Wil- 
liams*, Wissler,  Woodworth,  Yerkes.*    Total:  47. 

No :  Judd*,  Marvin,  Meyer,  M*,  Ogden,  Watson.   Total :  5. 

Noncommittal:  Cc-lvin*,  Franz*,  Putnam*,  Stratton*, 
Thorndike*.    Total :  5. 

Statements 

Angell:  I  think  it  is  still  wise  to  keep  it.  We  may  get 
rid  of  it  later  on.  Armstrong  :  Unless  there  is  some  "  catch  " 
in  the  phrase  "technical  sense."  Bawden:  As  a  collective 
name  for  the  affective  and  cognitive  modes.  Coe:  In  some 
psychology,  not  necessarily  in  all.  Behaviorism  has  its  uses. 
Colvin:  I  believe  that  the  subject  matter  of  psychology 
should  be  behavior,  and  that  an  essential  part  of  behavior,  as 
far  as  human  beings  is  concerned,  is  mental  behavior,  and 
that,  indirectly  at  least,  conscious  processes  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subject  matter  for  psychology.  I  do  not  believe 
that  consciousness  in  the  technical  sense  as  peculiarly  the 
subject  matter  of  psychology  gets  us  far.  Dana:  Yes,  if 
possible.  Dearborn:  It  has  been  used  to  mean  too  much; 
and  yet  it  too  has  a  use,  notably  to  denote  an  aspect,  (the 
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more  "psychical,"  namely),  of  the  continuum  in  which  are 
"  matter  "  and  "  mind."  Dewey  :  Yes,  after  proper  determi- 
nation. Franz:  It  would  be  best  to  use  it  in  a  technical 
sense,  like  other  terms,  but  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing uniformity,  and  the  convenience  of  usage  in  a  loose  sense 
is  too  great.1  Hall:  Consciousness  seems  to  me  the  most 
slippery  of  all  terms  and  yet  we  can  hardly  do  without  it. 
Jastrow:  Substantially  "yes"  when  necessary.  Judd: 
Don't  think  we  can  get  it  out  of  popular  usage  and  make  a 
term  of  our  own  out  of  it.  Kirkpatrick:  Yes,  if  possible. 
Kline:  Yes.  I  favor  Pillsbury's  attitude  towards  the  term 
when  he  says  "  By  consciousness  we  mean  a  man's  awareness 
of  his  own  acts  and  their  antecedents/'  Antecedents  should 
include  the  presentative  processes  as  well  as  feelings,  etc. 
Ladd:  Yes:  in  two  senses.  For  immediate  "awareness,"  in 
which  sense  it  is,  of  course,  not  further  definable  except  in  a 
negative  way;  and  also  (though  perhaps  better  not)  for  self- 
consciousness.  Lough  :  Yes.  If  we  abandon  this  useful  and 
misused  term  we  shall  be  obliged  to  find  a  substitute  for  it 
after  the  fashion  of  the  high  school  pupil  who  stated  that  the 
Iliad  was  not  written  by  Homer  but  by  another  man  of  the 
same  name.  Messenger  :  Not  too  technical.  Meyer,  A. : 
It  is  needed  at  least  to  designate  the  contrast  between  dream- 
less sleep,  sopor,  and  waking  states.  I  also  use  it,  with  the 
specification  ( more  or  less  '  as  the  characteristic  feature  of 
psychobiological  integration.  Meyer,  M. :  No.  Consciousness 
is  a  purely  subjective  term  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  scien- 
tific term.  Miller  :  In  a  fixed  and  definite  sense ;  yes.'  Put- 
nam :  "  Consciousness  "  should  not  be  used  in  psychology  in 
any  way  which  would  prevent  its  employment  as  covering  that 
aspect  of  organic  life  which  corresponds  to  the  mental  life  of 
the  higher  animals.  Sharp  :  It  should  be  used  with  a  definite 
understanding  of  its  meaning.  I  think  my  usage  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  common  one.  Smith:  Yes. 
In  subjective  psychology  it  seems  to  me  indispensable.  For 
Dr.  Watson's  "Behavior  Psychology"  I  see  no  need  for  the. 
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term.  To  me  it  indicates  the  focal  point  of  awareness. 
Stratton:  I  should  favor  banishing  it;  but  would  less  seri- 
ously object  to  use  No.  5.  Swift  :  In  the  sense  "  that  we  all 
know  what  me  mean  "  but  in  no  other  sense.  Thorndike  : 
Yes,  if  anybody  wishes  to  do  so.  Wallin  :  I  do  not  see  that 
it  can  be  expunged  from  the  psychologists'  vocabulary.  If  not, 
it  should  be  given  a  definite  connotation.  Washburn:  It 
should  certainly  be  used.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
"  technical  sense."  I  use  it  in  psychology  as  I  use  it  every- 
where else.  Weyer:  There  should  be  uniformity  in  its  use 
when  not  carefully  defined.1  Williams:  Yes — including  the 
knower,  the  knowing  and  the  known.  Yerkes  :  I  prefer  to 
use  it  to  designate  general  awareness. 

QUESTION  NO.  4 

4.    If  the  term  "consciousness"  should  be  rejected, 

(a)  Should  the  concepts  denoted  by  the  term  be  banished 

altogether?  or, 

(b)  Should  other  terms  be  employed  to  distinguish  the  sev- 

eral concepts  now  denoted  by  the  term  9 

Answers 

(a)  Yes:  Marvin,  Watson.    Total:  2. 

No:  Colvin,  Dearborn,  Delabarre,  Dewey*,  Judd*,  Kline*, 
Ladd*,  Meyer,  A.,  Meyer,  M.*,  Miller*,  Ogden,  Sanford, 
Smith*,  Starr,  Swift*,  Wallin,  Warren,  Weyer,  Wissler. 
Total:  19. 

(b)  Yes:  Angell*,  Colvin,  Dearborn*,  Delabarre,  Judd*, 
Kline*,  Meyer,  A.,  Meyer,  M.*,  Putnam*,  Sanford*,  Swift*, 
Wallin,  Warren*.    Total:  13. 

No:  Watson*,  Weyer*.    Total:  2. 

Statements 

Angell:  (b)  This  will  probably  be  the  next  step.  Dear- 
born: (b)  More  and  more  detailed  as  scientific  analysis  pro- 
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vides  the  qualities,  etc.,  of  consciousness-process.  Dewey: 

(a)  The  concepts  denoted  should  be  explicitly  determined. 

(b)  Depends  upon  what  the  several  concepts  denoted  are. 
Judd:  (a)  Not  at  all.  I  should  use  consciousness  as  the 
name  of  the  sum-total  of  processes  whenever  I  need  the  term. 
This  will  not  make  of  the  term  a  technical  term,  (b)  Yes — 
e.  g.:  mental  processes,  mental  life,  etc.'  Kline:  (a)  See 
5(g).  (b)  The  old  terms  are  well  enough  as  far  as  they  go; 
the  difficulties  that  teachers  encounter,  are  the  varied  and  in- 
constant uses  made  of  them.  But  we  need  new  terms  to 
describe  the  different  stages  in  the  life  history  of  the  higher 
thought  processes,  so  called,  and  also  new  terms  (or  more) 
for  the  species,  sub-species,  etc.,  of  the  genus  attitude.  Some 
of  us  shy  like  a  filly  at  this  latter  term!  Ladd:  (a)  This 
would  be  impossible  and  absurd,  (b)  This  is  not  necessary. 
Meyer,  M. :  Not  altogether.  They  play  a  role,  e.  g.,  in  re- 
ligion. And  since  religion  is  a  subject  for  psychological  in- 
vestigation, the  psychologist  can  not  help  employing  the  terms 
once  in  a  while,  (b)  We  should  try  to  get  along  without  the 
term  consciousness.  That  one  can  already  go  a  considerable 
distance  in  psychology  without  adopting  an  unreasonable 
terminology  and  without  using  the  term  consciousness,  to 
show  this  was  the  purpose  of  publishing  my  book  on  the  Fun- 
damental Laws  of  [Human  Behavior,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
intended  to  be  read  largely  by  college  freshmen  or  sopho- 
mores. Miller:  (a)  That  would  result  in  an  impasse  for 
psychology.  Putnam  :  (b)  It  would  be  best  to  devise  other 
terms.  Sanford:  (b)  Probably.  Smith:  (a)  In  "  Behavior 
Psychology,"  it  is  possible  that  all  the  concepts  denoted  by  the 
term  except  perhaps  the  concept  of  awareness  might  be  omit- 
ted. In  subjective  psychology  viz.;  the  study  of  the  mental 
processes,  they  would  be  retained,  (b)  If  the  term  "con- 
sciousness 99  should  be  rejected  I  suppose  that  other  terms 
would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  such  concepts  as  are 
essential  to  the  apprehension  of  this  division  of  psychology. 
Swift:  (a)  Philosophical  interpretations  of  it  should  be  ban- 
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ished.  (b)  Terms  that  appeal  to  experience  should  be  used. 
I  mean  the  experience  of  ordinary,  intelligent  persons,  and 
not  a  philosophically  interpreted  experience.  Warren  :  (a) 
Certainly  "  consciousness "  is  at  present  used  ambiguously, 
but  I  have  never  found  any  more  satisfactory  term.  Watson  : 
(b)  Behavior  or  habit  concepts  should  be  substituted.  Weyer  : 
(b)  Hopeless  to  multiply  terms  in  the  case  of  a  fundamental 
concept.   It  does  not  add  clearness. 

QUESTION  NO.  5 

5.    If  the  term  "consciousness"  be  retained,  should  it  he- 
applied  to: 

(a)  awareness  in  general? 

Answers 

Yes:  Angell*,  Armstrong,  Calkins*,  Coe*,  Dearborn*, 
Dana,  Franz,  Gardiner*,  Goddard,  Holt,  Jastrow*,  Judd, 
Kirkpatrick,  Ladd*,  Lough,  Marvin*,  McAllister,  MacMillan*, 
Messenger,  Miner,  Montague,  Pillsbury*,  Putnam,  Eogers, 
Eowe,  Sanford,  Scott,  Smith*,  Starr,  Stratton,  Swift,  Wal- 
lin,  Washburn,  Wilde,  Yerkes.   Total :  35. 

No:  Kline*,  Lovejoy*,  Meyer,  A.*,  Meyer,  M.*,  Miller*, 
Warren*,  Weyer*.   Total :  7. 

(b)  self -awareness,  or  some  other  awareness  distinguishable 

from  awareness  in  general? 

Yes  :  Dearborn*,  Haines*,  Starr.   Total :  3. 

No :  Calkins*,  Colvin,  Dewey,  Franz*,  Judd*,  Holt,  Kirk- 
patrick*, Kline,  Lovejoy,  MacMillan*,  Meyer,  A.*,  Meyer, 
M.*,  Miller*,  Montague,  Putnam,  Eogers*,  Eowe*,  Sanford*, 
Scott,  Starr,  Swift,  Wallin,  Warren*,  Washburn,  Weyer, 
Wilde.    Total :  26. 

(c)  a  class  including  awareness  with  one  or  more  co-ordinate 

concepts  (e.  g.,  feeling,  will)  ? 

Yes:  Angell*,  Armstrong*,  Breese,  Colvin*,  Delabarre*, 
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Tite*,  Franz*,  Holt*,  Lovejoy,  McAllister,  Macmillan*, 
Meyer,  A.*,  Meyer,  M.*,  Sanford*,  Scott*,  Seashore,  Starr, 
Warren*,  Woodworth*.    Total :  19. 

No :  Calkins*,  Dearborn*,  Dewey*,  Gardiner*,  Judd*, 
Kline*,  Ladd*,  Messenger,  Montague*,  Eowe,  Swift,  Wash- 
burn, Weyer,  Wilde.   Total :  14. 

(d)  something  of  which  there  is  or  may  be  awareness? 

Yes:  Dearborn*,  Meyer,  A.*,  Putnam,  Starr.   Total:  4. 

No :  Angell*,  Armstrong,  Calkins,  Delabarre*,  Dewey, 
Franz,  Gardiner,  Holt,  Judd*,  Kline*,  Lovejoy,  McAllister*, 
MacMillan*,  Meyer,  M.*,  Montague,  Rogers,  Eowe*,  San- 
ford, Scott,  Swift,  Thorndike,  Wallin*,  Warren,  Washburn, 
Weyer*,  Wilde.   Total :  26. 

(e)  the  subject  (phenomenal  or  otherwise)  which  is  aware, 

whether  or  not  it  has  other  capacities  than  being  aware; 
something,  which  is  aware  of  something  else  ? 

Yes  :  Dearborn*,  Meyer,  M.*,  Putnam,  Rowe,  Swift,  Wal- 
lin, Weyer.   Total :  7. 

No:  Angell*,  Armstrong,  Calkins*,  Delabarre*,  Dewey, 
Franz,  Gardiner*,  Holt*,  Ladd*,  Lovejoy,  McAllister,  Mac- 
Millan*, Meyer,  A.,  Miller,  Montague,  Rogers*,  Sanford, 
Smith,  Scott,  Thorndike,  Warren,  Washburn,  Wilde.  Total : 
23. 

(/)   an  undifferentiated   concept  which   includes  hnower, 
awareness,  and  immediate  object? 

Yes:  Dearborn,  MacMillan*,  Rowe,  Sanford*,  Scott*, 
Weyer*,  Williams*.   Total :  7. 

No:  Angell*,  Armstrong,  Calkins*,  Delabarre*,  Dewey, 
Franz,  Gardiner*,  Holt,  Ladd*,  Lovejoy,  McAllister*,  Meyer, 
A.,  Meyer  M*,  Miller*,  Montague,  Rogers,  Starr,  Swift, 
Warren*,  Washburn,  Wilde.   Total:  21. 

(g)   some  other  concept?    (If  so,  state  briefly). 

Bagley*,  Bawden*,  Calkins*,  Dearborn*,  Delabarre*, 
Dewey*,  Hall*,  Kline*,  Marshall*,  Meyer,  M.*,  Montague*, 
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Ogden*,  Kowe*,  Smith*,  Watson*,  Warren*,  Weyer*,  Wood- 
worth*.   Total:  18. 

Statements  on  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  '(f) 

Angell:  (a)  I  generally  use  it  in  this  way.  (e)  This  is 
involved  in  my  nse  of  it.  (d)  I  do  not  mean  to  recognize 
this,  (e)  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  this  way,  but  then  com- 
monly with  explanatory  context,  (f)  See  5e.  Armstrong: 
(b)  Better  self-consciousness,  (c)  Combine  a  and  c.  Baw- 
den:  (c)  See  3  above.  Calkins:  (a)  If  I  understand 
(  awareness/  But  see  below,  (b)  This  question  is,  in  my 
opinion  based  on  an  assumption  contrary  to  fact.  I  believe 
that  self-awareness  is  involved  in  all .  awareness,  (c)  This 
question  also  seems  to  me  to  make  an  assumption  contrary  to 
fact.  '  Feeling ?  and  '  will '  are  subordinate  forms  of  '  aware- 
ness'=  consciousness,  (e)  '  Self 5  is  the  best  term  for  this 
subject,  (f)  Not  an  impossible,  but  an  easily  misunderstood 
nse  of  c  consciousness.'  Coe:  (a)  I  assume  that  you  mean 
awareness  as  such,  regardless  of  what  one  is  aware  of.  Col- 
vin:  (c)  Awareness  plus  feeling.   Dearborn:  (a)  Nearly  so. 

(b)  This  would  be  included  in  its  scope  and  connotation. 

(c)  These  are  but  aspects  of  consciousness, — points  of  view. 

(d)  Not  much  evidence  for  this,  but  distinctly  implicated, 
and  scientifically  reasonable  and  pragmatic.  (e)  Same 
answer,  more  or  less,  as  to  d.  (f)  More  or  less  thus  also. 
Delabarre:  (a)  More  than  this,    (b)  Much  more  than  this. 

(c)  With  modifications  as  below,  and  in  introduction  (letter). 

(d)  Not  necessarily,  (e)  This  would  be  included,  but  is  not 
all.  See  below,  (f)  Yes,  and  much  more.  See  below. 
Dewey:  (a)  Cannot  tell  without  a  definition  of  "  awareness." 
(c)  Cannot  tell  without  definition  of  feeling  and  will;  in 
general,  no,  as  I  do  not  regard  emotion  and  will  as  co-ordinate 
with  knowing.  Fite:  (c)  Yes.  I  should  use  consciousness 
in  a  comprehensive  sense,  to  cover  all  that  can  be  called 
"  psychical."  But  I  cannot  separate  the  field  of  consciousness 
from  the  field  of  experience.   The  distinction  seems  to  me  to 
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be  one  of  emphasis.  In  "  consciousness  "  we  emphasize  the 
subjective  aspect  of  all  experience,  in  "  experience "  the 
objective  aspect  of  consciousness.  Fbanz:  (b)  Better  use 
self -consciousness,  (c)  This  is  not  exclusive  of  a.  Gaedinee: 
(a)  As  the  distinguishing  difference  between  mind  and  not- 
mind,  but  with  recognition  of  degrees  and  kinds  and  of  the 
distinction  between  direct  and  indirect,  or  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, viridical  and  illusory,  etc.  (b)  Not  specifically, 
(e)  No;  it  is  not  consciousness  that  is  conscious,  but  an 
individual  (however  defined)  as  the  subject  of  experiences. 
Nothing  is  implied  in  this  answer  as  to  the  further  qualifica- 
tions of  the  subject.  Haines  :  (b)  All  awareness  which 
reaches  such  distinctness  in  the  organic  experience,  that  pre- 
dication can  be  made  concerning  it.  Holt:  (a)  Yes  (but  I 
define  "awareness"  by  specific  response).  (c)  I  should 
include  feeling.  Jasteow:  (a)  In  general  this  with  the  nec- 
essary privilege  of  developing  concept  awareness  to  include 
related  forms  and  varieties,  (b)  One  of  the  essential  varie- 
ties is  self-awareness.  Judd:  (b)  Self-consciousness  should 
be  used  here,  (c)  No,  cognition  is  the  special  concept,  con- 
sciousness the  general,  (d)  I  should  not.  This  seems  to  get 
into  metaphysics.  Kiekpateick:  (b)  Not  without  another 
term  with  it.  Kline:  (a)  Even  so,  it  still  lacks  inclusive- 
ness  and  specificness,  and  besides  awareness  will  always  have 
the  difficulty  of  getting  beyond  the  noetic  basis.  It  (con- 
sciousness) is  more  than  awareness,  (c)  Such  usage  creates 
confusion,  bordering  on  aggravation,  (d)  For  "possible" 
and  "  actual "  awarenesses  are  still  bounded  by  the  noetic  hori- 
zon. Ladd:  (a)  This  is  its  most  appropriate  and  indispensi- 
ble  use.  (b)  It  may  be  so  used:  though,  if  so  used,  better 
make  it  known  unless  the  context  implies  it.  (I  assume  in 
all  this,  that  you  are  trying  to  write  psychology  rather  than 
narrative  or  other  form  of  literature?),  (c)  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  feeling,  thought,  willing,  etc.,  which  is  not 
also  a  consciousness,  or  state  of  a  conscious  subject :  though  I 
am  "shy"  of  the  objective  uses  of  this  word,    (e)  There  is 
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no  "  subject,"  in  the  psychological  meaning  of  the  word, 
when  this  immediate  awareness  is  wanting.  Whether  we  can 
speak  of  the  continued  existence  of  a  "mind,"  or  "soul" 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time,  a  conscious  subject,  is  another 
matter,  (f)  I  should  prefer  to  use  some  such  term  as  "state 
of  consciousness."  Lough:  (b)  There  should  be  a  sharp 
distinction  drawn  between  consciousness  and  self-awareness. 
Self-awareness  is  an  extremely  complex  modern  development 
of  consciousness.  Love  jot:  (a)  No,  unless  followed  by  the 
preposition  "of."  Marvin:  (a)  Yes,  which  however,  as 
indicated  in  number  4,  I  believe  to  be  a  nonentity.  Mc- 
Allister: (b)  Both,  (d)  Apply  to  awareness,  (f)  No — 
awareness.  Macmillan:  (a)  Yes,  plus  the  import  of,  i.  e. 
what  one  must  do.  (b)  No,  except  when  so  referred,  in  one's 
language,  otherwise  no  backward  reference.  (c)  Yes,  as 
above,  5a.  (d)  No,  except  as  in  5b  when  reflection  occurs 
and  the  two  aspects  subject-object  arise  just  preceding  the 
projective  attitude,  (e)  As  above,  5a.  (f)  Yes,  as  it  just 
dawns,  before  the  hypothetical  stage  of  reflection.  Meyer, 
A. :  (a)  Awareness  is  a  special  mode  of  consciousness,  (b) 
See  a.  (c)  More  acceptable — since  this  approaches  the  'con- 
scious attitudes.'  (d)  Yes,  in  the  sense  of  objective  psy- 
chology, designating  the  fundamental  features  of  psycho- 
biological  responsiveness.  Meyer,  M. :  (a)  Too  narrow,  (b) 
Too  narrow,  (c)  Yes,  but  only  when  unavoidable,  (d)  No. 
That  would  be  a  "  thing."  (e)  Yes,  but  only  when  unavoid- 
able, (f)  That  is  metaphysical.  Miller:  (a)  Use  aware- 
ness for  that,  (b)  Not  limited  to  that,  (d)  Awareness  plus 
content,  (f)  See  d.  Montague:  (c)  No.  But  'feeling,'  at 
least,  if  not  will,  includes  awareness  as  part  of  its  meaning. 
Pillsbury:  (a)  Would  not  exclude  feeling  or  will  from  list 
of  topics  covered.  Putnam:  (c)  Only  as  necessarily  in- 
cluded. Rogers  :  (b)  It  should  include  all  these  but  not 
be  limited  to  any  of  them,  (c)  I  make  the  term  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  awareness.  Feeling  and  will  are  in- 
cluded as  events  in  awareness  and  only  so.    On  the  other 
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hand  I  do  not  understand  awareness  to  imply  a  cognitive  atti- 
tude. A  special  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  both  the 
words  "  consciousness  "  and  "  awareness  "  suggest  a  cognitive 
attitude  and  we  have  no  word  to  substitute  for  them  which 
does  not.  (e)  ISTo, — unless  by  "subject"  there  is  meant 
nothing  else  than  total  field  of  awareness.  Eowe:  (b)  To 
self-awareness  as  included  in  awareness  in  general,  (d)  Too 
objective.  Sanfoed  :  (b)  Not  without  an  adjective,  (c)  This 
seems  to  take  "  awareness  "  in  a  narrower  sense  than  a  above. 
If  taken  in  this  narrower  sense,  yes.  (f )  This  is  not  incom- 
patible, I  should  think,  with  a  above;  or  rather  they  shade 
over  into  one  another,  according  to  the  speaker's  standpoint. 
Scott:  (c)  Possibly,  (f)  Possibly.  Shaep:  (a)  If  by  this  is 
meant  elements  1,  2  and  3,  of  answer  la  above,  yes.  Smith  : 
(a)  I  think  so,  but  "awareness  in  general"  would  indicate  a 
lesser  degree  of  intensity  than  the  consciousness  of  conscious- 
ness, so  to  speak,  i.  e.  than  consciousness  of  the  relation  of 
self  to  an  image  or  a  concept.  Perhaps  "  lower  conscious- 
ness "  might  be  used  to  indicate  "  awareness  in  general."  (b) 
"  Self-awareness,"  or  the  awareness  of  the  relation  of  self 
(the  ego)  to  the  awareness  of  an  image  or  concept  might  be 
indicated  by  the  term  "  higher  consciousness."  Herbart  said 
the  expression  "I  have  an  image  in  consciousness,"  indicates 
a  lesser  process  of  consciousness  than  the  expression,  "  I  am 
conscious  of  that  image."  The  latter  indicates  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  relation  of  self  to  the  image,  (c)  Consciousness 
may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  (single)  process,  passing  from 
one  concept  or  group  of  concepts  to  another  concept  or  group 
of  concepts  (held  as  one)  and  upon  occasion  cognizing,  feel- 
ing or  will,  but  never  illuminating  two  different  states  at  one 
time,  (d)  Consciousness  may  be  applied  to  something  of 
which  there  is  awareness  but  not  to  something  of  which  there 
may  be  awareness.  Consciousness  implies  neither  past  nor 
future,  but  only  the  present,  (e)  No  I  should  not  apply  con- 
sciousness to  the  subject  which  is  aware.  It  is  a  process 
whose  operation  furnishes  light  to  the  subject.    Physically  it 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  state  or  process  of  illumination  result- 
ing from  the  contact  of  nerve  fibres,  (f)  This  would  seem 
to  me  a  vague  and  confused  application  of  the  term  conscious- 
ness. Knower  and  object  seem  to  me  to  be  differentiated 
from  the  process  of  consciousness.  Thorndike  :  I  don't 
understand  a,  I,  c,  f.  Wallin:  (d)  This  is  either  a  sensa- 
tion, feeling,  thought,  etc.  (e)  (Without  any  hypothesis  as 
to  its  nature).  Warren:  (a)  Unless  feeling  be  included 
under  awareness,  (b)  Not  specifically,  (c)  "  Consciousness 
includes  sensation,  feeling,  perception,  memory,  and  thought." 
(If  I  took  a  voluntaristic  standpoint  I  should  include  "  voli- 
tion" also),  (f)  Not  by  psychologists.  (I  should  prefer 
"knowledge"  for  this  concept.)  Weyer:  (a)  Awareness 
plus  awareness  of  plus  mental  object,  (d)  Yes;  provided 
this  something  is  mental,  not  physical  in  nature,  (f)  This 
is  my  view,  exactly.  Williams:  (f)  And  as  distinguished 
from  processes  "below  the  threshold."  Wissler:  (a)  Only 
as  a  generalized  concept,  (b)  Self-awareness  in  sense  of 
guiding  or  directing  acts.  Yerkes:  (c)  Evidently  my  use 
of  awareness  differs  from  some,  for  I  use  it  to  cover  all  kinds 
of  consciousness. 

Statements  on  (g) 

Bagley:  Precisely  what  you  say  under  la:  "the  factors 
which  distinguish  an  organism  '  awake '  from  an  organism 
in  '  dreamless  sleep.'  "  Bawden  :  I  conceive  consciousness 
as  the  nodal  phase  of  experience,  the  stage  of  metamorphosis 
or  transition,  wherein  appear  under  specific  conditions  the 
affective  and  cognitive  modes.  Calkins:  See  answer  to  5c. 
Dearborn  :  To  the  less  constrained  part  or  end  of  a  continuum 
of  experience  including  every  form  of  energy  and  motion  and 
mind  and  consciousness  and  pure  "  complete  experience  " — 
"  matter  "  "energy  "  and  "  mind."  We  need  a  general  term 
(such  as  consciousness)  whose  nature  may  develop  as  it 
becomes  better  known.  Delabarre:  Consciousness  is  what- 
ever is  "  introspectively  "  discoverable ;  also,  whatever,  though 
not  itself  directly  observable,  may  be  justifiably  inferred  to 
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exist  as  part,  constituent  material,  or  element  of  such  con- 
sciousness as  is  directly  discoverable;  and  also  whatever  else, 
itself  unobservable,  may  be  inferred  to  exist  and  to  be  made 
of  the  same  material  or  elements  as  those  of  which  observa- 
ble consciousness  is  constructed.  Dewey:  This  would  only 
involve  my  own  philosophic  theory  as  to  the  character  of 
"  consciousness "  which  briefly  is  an  attitude  of  expectancy 
or  anticipation — an  act  of  prospective  imagination,  not  its 
contents,  nor  what  are  called  images.  Hall:  I  think  we 
must  always  whenever  we  use  it,  (consciousness),  distinguish 
between  5<2  and  5b,  while  c  is  only  a  subdivision.  5e  means 
nothing  to  me ;  nor  does  /,  because  how  can  there  be  an  undif- 
ferentiated concept  of  the  kind  indicated?  And  how  can  it 
apply  to  d?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  think  that  your  dis- 
tinctions under  5  are  alternates  at  all,  but  I  think  I  have 
always  used  consciousness  as  implying  most  of  all  a  bifurca- 
tion of  subject  and  object.  Kline  :  Consciousness  is  the  sum 
total  of  immediate  experience  occurring  now.  Or  according 
to  Titchener  "  Consciousness  is  the  sum-total  of  mental  pro- 
cesses occurring  now."  For  purposes  of  instruction,  I  prefer 
'  mental  process '  to  i  immediate  experience,'  as  it  involves 
less  circumlocution  in  introducing  the  learner  to  the  data  of 
psychology.  Maeshall  :  Psychic  existence  as  such ;  of  which 
awareness  is  a  special  form.  Meyer,  M. :  The  "  soul,"  as  in 
religion;  but  not  in  psychology  because,  as  a  subjective  term, 
it  is  extrascientiflc.  Montague:  Consciousness  defined  with 
reference  to  its  objects  or  contents:  (1)  The  capacity  of  an 
object  to  be  effectively  or  privately  present  at  a  space  or  time 
other  than  that  in  which  it  is  physically  or  publicly  present 
is  its  capacity  to  be  an  object  of  consciousness.  Consciousness 
defined  with  reference  to  its  subject  or  possessor:  (2)  A  thing 
or  an  organism's  consciousness  is  that  property  in  virtue  of 
which  it  can  indirectly  act  upon  and  be  directly  acted  upon 
by,  other  things  that  are  spatially  or  temporarily  distant 
from  it.  Ogden:  Consciousness  suggests  to  me  psychical 
states  of  any  order.  I  differentiate  stages  of  consciousness. 
(1)    Simple  presentation.     (2)    Awareness    (3a  potential 
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knowledge)  (3)  Established  (related)  knowledge.  The  first 
is  mere  experiential  exposure.  The  second  involves  the 
direction  of  attention — but  not  necessarily  a  self-conscious 
direction.  With  stage  3,  consciousness  becomes  perceptual 
or  ideational,  i.  e.,  related  contents.  I  do  not  see  how  experi- 
ence or  consciousness  could  be  restricted  in  meaning  to  bring 
out  these  distinctions.  I  therefore  use  them  untechnically- — 
more  or  less  interchangeably.  I  have  a  different  feeling  for 
the  two  words,  but  am  not  sure  that  I  could  define  it  for 
technical  purposes.  Rowe:  Should  be  used  in  three  ways 
(a)  the  capacity  for  consciousness  and  (b)  the  function  of 
consciousness  and  (c)  the  process  of  consciousness.  Should 
not  be  used  as  objects  of  consciousness.  Smith  :  To  me, 
consciousness  resulting  from  the  contact  of  nerve  fibres  may 
be  compared  to  the  flash  which  results  from  the  contact  of 
two  currents  of  electric  energy.  Memory" implies  the  remaking 
of  the  flash,  i.  e.,  the  re-producing  (producing  again)  the 
process  as  nearly  like  the  one  in  the  past  as  circumstance  will 
allow.  It  is  never  identical  with  the  previous  process.  Fail- 
ure to  remember  is  failure  of  the  nerve  fibres  to  come  in  con- 
tact as  they  did  previously.  Watson:  From  my  point  of 
view  I  should  not  use  "  awareness  "  any  more  than  "  con- 
sciousness." Warren:  (See  c).  Weyee:  In  my  opinion, 
consciousness  is  c  awareness-of.'  It  includes  a  knower  that  is 
conscious  and  mental  states,  such  as  sensations,  that  strictly 
speaking  are  not  conscious.  But  sensations  I  would  call 
mental.  Therefore,  consciousness  includes  the  fact  of  aware- 
ness of  something  mental  (not  physical).  It  includes  the 
latter  (sensations,  etc.)  although  these  are  more  properly 
perhaps,  distinguished  when  termed  '  contents  of  conscious- 
ness/ I  do  not  favor  Judd's  position,  that  affective  states 
should  not  be  regarded  as  content.  Woodworth:  Conceive 
consciousness  not  as  an  entity,  but  simply  as  convenient  noun 
to  correspond  to  adjective  "  conscious  " ;  minimize  use  of  this 
noun,  using  the  adjective  wherever  possible,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  hypostatizing  consciousness. 
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QUESTION  NO.  6 
6.  Do  you  incline  to  use'  the  term  " content  of  consciousness"  f 

Answers 

Yes:  Angell*,  Armstrong,  Bagley,  Breese,  Coe,  Delabarre, 
Dewey*,  Haines,  Holt  Judd,  Kline,  Ladd,  Lovejoy,  Lough, 
MacMillan*,  Messenger,  Meyer,  A.*,  Miller,  Ogden,  Putnam, 
Eogers*,  Eowe,  Sanford,  Scott,  Sharp*,  Starr,  Swift,  Wallin, 
Weyer,  Wilde,  Williams,  Woodworth*.  Total :  32. 
'  No :  Calkins,  Colvin*,  Dearborn*,  Dana,  Fite,  Franz,  Gar- 
diner*, Goddard,  Hall*,  Marshall*,  Marvin*,  Meyer,  M.*, 
Pillsbury*,  Seashore,  Stratton*,  Smith,  Thorndyke,  Warren*, 
Washburn*,  Watson,  Wissler,  Yerkes.    Total :  22. 

Statements. 

Angell:  At  times.  Am  not  enamored  of  it.  Colvin:  I 
find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  content  of  consciousness 
and  consciousness.  The  term  is  in  a  sense  misleading.  Dear- 
born :  Only  in  a  baldly  metaphysical  sense.  Dewey  :  Only 
with  careful  definition.  Gardiner  :  No ;  at  least  as  designat- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  psychology.  Hall:  I  never  liked 
the  term  "  content  of  consciousness "  but  prefer  object. 
Kirkpatrick  :  Not  very  much.  Marshall  :  I  avoid  its  use. 
I  prefer  the  term  "  mental  item."  Marvin  :  I  try  to  out- 
learn  it,  but  I  sometimes  use  it.  MacMillan  :  Yes,  including 
subject  or  subject  and  object.'  Meter,  A. :  Not  infrequently; 
oftener  more  specific,  as  *  content  of  delusions/  Meyer,  M. : 
Incline  ?  No  !  Pillsbury  :  Seldom.  Eogers  :  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  phrase,  but  recognize  clearly  that  it  sug- 
gests a  different  meaning  for  consciousness  than  that  which  I 
intend  to  use.  Sharp:  At  times  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  content  of  consciousness  is  content  in  somewhat 
the  same  sense  as  the  stomach  is  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
body.  Stratton  :  No,  but  contents  of  consciousness  I  should 
accept,  to  indicate  the  items  or  constituents  of  which  we  are 
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conscious.  Warren  :  No  !  Prefer  "  sort/'  "  species/'  "  kind/' 
of  consciousness.  See  7a.  Washburn:  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  Weyer: 
Though  figurative,  it  is  a  good  term  and  very  useful.  Wood- 
worth  :  Eeluctantly. 


7.  If  the  term  "  content  of  consciousness "  be  used,  how 
should  it  be  correlated  with  "consciousness"?  Speci- 
fically : 

(a)  Are  "consciousness"  and  "content"  distinguishable  as 
different  factors? 


Yes:  Coe*,  Dewey*,  Gardiner*,  Holt*,  Ladd*,  Lovejoy*, 
Marvin*,  MacMillan*,  Messenger*,  Montague*,  Putnam*, 
Eowe*,  Starr.   Total :  13. 

No:  Angell,  Bagley,  Delabarre*,  Hall,  Judd,  Kirkpatrick, 
Kline,  Eowe*,  Miller*,  Meyer,  M.,  Pillsbury,  Eogers*,  San- 
ford,  Scott,  Sharp,  Swift,  Warren*,  Weyer*,  Wilde,  Yerkes*. 
Total:  20. 

(b)  Do  the  terms  apply  to  the  same  factor  or  factors  under 

different  conditions  ? 

Yes:  Bawden,  McAllister,  MacMillan*,  Meyer,  M.,  Pills- 
bury*,  Sanford*,  Scott,  Swift,  Wilde.    Total:  9. 

No:  Delabarre*,  Dewey,  Holt,  Kline,  Lovejoy*,  Miller, 
Montague,  Eogers*.    Total:  8. 

(c)  Or  more  specifically,  is  "  content  "  related  to  "  conscious- 

ness" as  part  or  species  to  whole  or  general? 

Yes:  Angell,  Bagley,  Delabarre*,  Franz*,  Haines*,  Kirk- 
patrick*, Kline,  Marshall*,  McAllister,  Meyer,  A.,  Miner,  Og- 

den*  Eogers,  Sanford*,  Scott,  Seashore,  Sharp*,  Starr,  Wal- 
lin*  Washburn*.    Total :  20. 


QUESTION  NO.  7 


Answers 
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No:  Dewey,  Gardiner,  Holt,  Ladd,  Lovejoy,  MacMillan, 
Messenger,  Miller*,  Montague,  Kowe*,  Swift,  Weyer,  Wilde. 
Total:  13. 

Statements 

Armstrong:  Content,  to  be  used  relatively,  as  distinct  (rel- 
atively distinct)  from  form.  Bawden:  (a)  A  mere  verbal 
convenience  corresponding  to  What  and  How.  Breese  :  (a) 
Content  =  consciousness.  Coe:  (a)  the  term  "factor"  is 
ambiguous.  If  factors  are  separable  parts  of  a  whole,  then 
consciousness  and  content  are  not  factors  at  all.  Awareness 
is  awareness  of.  The  content  is  the  phase  of  consciousness 
indicated  by  this  "of."  (See  letter).  Colvin:  (b)  There 
is  no  consciousness  that  psychology  can  get  at  apart  from  con- 
tent. Describe  the  content  and  you  have  described  conscious- 
ness. There  is  nothing  left  over.  (See  letter).  Dearborn: 
(a)  Contents  are  qualities  of  the  consciousness,  aspects  named, 
to  facilitate  description  and  denotation,  (c)  Qualities  of  an 
ever-changing  continuum.  Delabarre:  (See  letter).  Dewey: 
For  such  existences  as  are  functions  of  the  attitude  of  expec- 
tancy, (a)  Yes,  though  I  should  not  use  the  term  "  factor  " 
for  consciousness,  it  being  an  attitude  or  act.  Franz:  (c)  If 
I  understand  rightly,  yes,  i.  e.,  the  term  content  of  conscious- 
ness would  be  used  to  speak  of  the  hind  of  experience  included 
in  the  term.  Gardiner:  (a)  They  are  certainly  distinguish- 
able, but  not  separable.  The  consciousness  of  a  subject  is,  in 
any  specific  actual  instance,  consciousness  of  somewhat,  but 
the  somewhat  is  not  the  consciousness.  The  quality  of  a  feel- 
ing, e.  g.,  is  not  the  consciousness  of  the  quality.  Will,  again, 
is  not  consciousness,  nor  content  of  consciousness,  but  the 
organization  of  cognitive  dispositions  issuing,  in  certain  con- 
ditions, in  volitions,  which  are  'functions/  which  are  only 
(  contents '  for  the  psychologist  reflectively  aware  of  them  as 
such.  The  volitions,  of  course,  have  (  contents 5  of  which  the 
subject  is  conscious.'  Haines  :  (c)  The  various  entities  in  the 
organism's  experience  which  reach  such  distinctness  that 
predication  is  possible  concerning  them,  are  themselves  con- 
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veniently  designated  contents  of  consciousness.  Holt:  (a) 
Usage  seems  to  vary :  Sometimes  "  consciousness  99  =  "  con- 
tent/' but  sometimes  =  process  of  an  object's  becoming  con- 
tent. I'd  rather  keep  the  first  usage;  and  for  the  second, 
would  use  "cognition."  Jastrow  :  (a)  Either  a  or  b:  de- 
pends upon  emphasis  and  purpose  distinction.  Judd:  (b) 
Consciousness  has  content  and  form.  Kirkpatrick  :  (c) 
Yes,  chiefly.  Ladd:  (a)  All  consciousness  being  "of"  some- 
thing (not  necessarily,  of  course,  an  object  known  as  "  exter- 
nal ")  must  have  some  content.  By  the  use  of  the  two  words 
in  this  way  we  consider  an  "  experience  "  in  two  related  as- 
pects, (c)  I  should  scarcely  speak  of  the  "relation"  in  bio- 
logical terms.  The  one  word  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is 
immediate  awareness  on  the  part  of  some  "subject";  the 
other  tells  us,  in  part  at  least,  what  the  awareness  is  about. 
Lovejoy:  (a)  Logically  distinguishable,  (d)  No:  except 
that  in  introspection  or  in  thinking  of  the  subjective  states  of 
others,  "consciousness"  may  become  content.  Lough:  (a) 
No,  the  content  of  consciousness  refers  to  any  state  of  aware- 
ness. It  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  intense  or  faint,  or- 
ganized or  related  or  isolated:  The  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  content  of  consciousness  and  the  function 
of  consciousness  and  not  between  consciousness  and  content. 
Marshall:  (c)  "As  part  to  whole."  Marvin":  (a)  This 
seems  to  me  the  best  usage.  (See  letter) .  MacMillan  :  (b) 
This  is  more  accurate.  Messenger:  (a)  They  represent  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  Miller:  (a)  Not  really,  (c)  Hardly. 
Meyer,  M. :  (c)  Content  refers  to  a  qualitative  analysis  of 
consciousness.  Montague  :  (a)  They  differ  as  a  relation  dif- 
fers from  the  terms  related:  Ogden:  (c)  Yes,  but  conscious- 
ness contains  acts  and  relations,  as  well  as  contents: — sensa- 
tional, imaginal,  affective,  notional.  Pillsbury:  (b)  Slight- 
ly different  point  of  view.  Content  rather  more  objective. 
Putnam:  (a)  Such  distinction  is  probably  inaccurate,  but 
has  the  same  convenience  as  the  distinction  between  knowing, 
feeling,  willing,  etc.    Eogers  :  (a)  No.    I  want  to  mean  by 
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the  phrase  nothing  more  than  "  psychic  events/'  not  implying 
at  all  that  there  is  a  separable  thing  consciousness  which  has 
contents,  (b)  Not  exactly.  "  Content "  means  here  events, 
processes,  or  items  (items  in  a  sense  of  parts  of  processes). 
"  Of  consciousness  99  is  equivalent  to  such  adjectives  as  psychic, 
mental,  etc.  (c)  In  one  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  "  con- 
sciousness "  the  content  stands  in  relation  to  consciousness  as 
part  to  whole.  Bo  we  :  (c)  No,  but  as  different  aspects  of  an 
experience.  Similarly  a  waterfall  is  made  up  or  a  more  or 
less  permanent  shelf  and  the  ever-changing  play  of  the  water. 
Sanford:  (b)  Under  different  aspects  or  for  different  pur- 
poses, (c)  Consciousness  would  be  the  sum  of  its  contents. 
Sharp:  (c)  As  a  part  of  an  organic  whole  to  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Smith:  (a)  To  me,  consciousness  is  a 
process  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  It  is  new  every  time.  It 
is  the  making  of  an  electric  circuit,  while  lapse  of  conscious- 
ness implies  the  breaking  of  the  circuit.'  (b)  I  think  not.  To 
me  "  content  "  has  no  place  in  this  connection.  I  am  con- 
scious or  I  am  not,  according  as  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken, 
(c)  To  me  "content"  has  no  significance.  I  am  conscious 
as  long  as  my  nerve  fibres  are  in  a  condition  to  discharge 
energy,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  process.  Conscious- 
ness functions  only  when  it  is  needed.  Wallin"  :  (c)  I  apply 
it  to  any  conscious  process.  Warren:  (c)  I  deprecate  the 
use  of  the  term  "  content  of  consciousness,"  but  I  do  use  "  con- 
tent "  in  other  connections  to  denote  relation  of  part  or  species 
to  whole  or  genus.  May  I  suggest  that  the  expressions  "  con- 
stituent of  consciousness"  and  "constituents  of  conscious- 
ness "  would  obviate  the  ambiguity  ?  At  a  given  instant  one 
may  see,  hear,  and  think.  The  various  sensations  and 
thoughts  at  that  moment  are  constituents  of  the  total  con- 
sciousness. I  think  this  is  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the 
loose  expression  "  content."  Washburn":  (c)  Consciousness 
at  a  given  moment  is  the  sum  of  its  contents.  Weyer:  (a)  I 
protest  against  the  word  "factor"  here.  It  is  a  very  vague* 
word  at  best,  but  here  it  is  to  me  inapplicable  to  the  relation; 
meant.     (c)  "Consciousness"  equals  subject  plus  object. 
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"  Content  of  consciousness  "  equals  object.  Woodworth:  (a) 
As  I  understand  it,  "  content 99  refers  to  the  particular  facts, 
and  "  consciousness  "  to  the  conscious  character  of  these  facts, 
"  Conscious  content  "  would  be  preferable,  tho  the  word  "  con- 
tent 99  then  looses  its  aptness.  "  Conscious  event 99  or  "  fact 99 
or  "  item  99  would  do.'    Yerkes  :  Not  for  me. 

QUESTION  NO.  8 

8.    Should  the  term  "thought"  be  used  to  indicate:  (a)  A 
kind  or  type  of  awareness  ? 

Answers 

Yes:  Calkins*,  Coe*,  Delabarre,  Gardiner*,  Holt,  Judd*, 
Kirkpatrick,  Ladd*,  Love  joy,  Lough*,  Marshall,  McAllister*, 
Messenger,  Meyer,  M.,  Montague*,  Eogers,  Eowe,  Scott, 
Sharp*,  Starr,  Stratton*,  Wallin,  Yerkes.   Total :  23. 

No :  Colvin,  Miller,  Sanford*,  Seashore*,  Swift,  Warren*, 
Weyer*,  Wilde.   Total :  8. 

(b)  A  process  into  which  awareness  enters? 

Yes  :  Angell,  Breese,  Delabarre,  Franz,  Gardiner*,  Holt, 
Kirkpatrick,  MacMillan,  Miller,  Eowe,  Scott,  Smith*,  Starr, 
Swift,  Warren*,  Weyer,  Wilde,  Woodworth*.    Total:  18. 

No:  Lovejoy*,  Meyer,  M.,  Montague,  Seashore,  Wallin*. 
Total :  5. 

(c)  Something  of  which  there  may  be  awareness? 

Yes:  Angell,  Gardiner*,  MacMillan*,  Eowe,  Starr,  Swift. 
Total :  6. 

No :  Colvin,  Holt,  Meyer,  M.,  Miller*,  Montague,  Seashore, 
Warren,  Weyer,  Wilde.   Total :  9. 

/(d)   An  order,  sequence,  or  other  relationship  of  awareness? 

Yes  :  Bagley,  Colvin*,  Holt,  Judd*,  MacMillan*,  Miller*, 
;Eowe,  Sanford*,  Smith,  Starr,  Wallin*,  Wissler.    Total:  12. 
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No:  Angell,  Montague*,  Kogers,  Seashore,  Swift,  Warren, 
Wilde.   Total :  7. 

(e)   Some  concept  other  than  those  enumerated? 

Statements  by:  Armstrong*,  Bawden*,  Dearborn*, 
Dewey*,  Haines*,  Hall*,  Jastrow*,  Kline*,  Meyer,  A.*, 
Miner*,  Ogden*,  Pillsbury*,  Eowe*,  Seashore*,  Smith*, 
Thorndike*,  Warren*,  Washburn*,  Watson*,  Williams*, 
Total :  20. 

Statements 

Angell:  (a)  May  be  justifiable,  (c)  Yes,  tho'  with  expla- 
natory context  as  I  use  it,  e.  g.,  "  I  recall  the  ( thought 7  of 
yesterday."  (d)  I  do  not  so  use  it.  Armstrong:  Thought 
should  be  used  in  historically  established  sense,  of  correlating 
or  relating  consciousness.  More  popularly,  as .  synonymous 
with  consciousness  or  cognitive  consciousness.  Bawden: 
(e)  A  conscious  mode  representing,  i.  e.  embodying,  the  fact 
or  factor  of  control  in  that  transitional  phase  of  experience 
called  consciousness.  Calkins  :  (a)  Preferably,  (c)  Thought 
as  object  of  thinking  may  be  so  used,  but  would  better  be 
used  as  synomym  for  thinking  in  the  sense  of  8a  above.  Coe  : 
I  prefer  (somewhat  contrary  to  usage,  I  fear,)  to  limit  the 
term  to  the  developed  and  organized  kind  of  awareness  that  in- 
volves judgment  as  distinguished  from  mere  association.  ( See 
letter).  Colvin:  (d)  See  Learning  Process  p.  296.  Dear- 
born: (e)  Consciousness  whose  inherent  nature  is  a  better 
and  better  awareness  of  the  relations  of  the  personal  conscious- 
ness to  its  always  energetic  "environment."  Delararre: 
(e)  I  use  the  term  loosely.  "  Concept "  and  "  judgment," 
and  the  processes  involving  their  occurrence,  are  the  techni- 
cal terms  that  I  use.  (See  letter).  Dewey:  (e)  It  would 
be  much  better  to  restrict  it  to  (A)  the  act  of  inference,  or 
reflection;  and  (B)  the  characteristic  subject-matter  of  such 
act  qua  subject-matter.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  see  this 
change  effected  for  a  very  long  time.  Fite  :  (a)  If  "  thought " 
is  to  be  used  in  any  technical  sense,  it  should  be  used  to  dis- 
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tinguish  awareness,  or  the  intellectual  side  of  consciousness, 
from  other  sides.  Gardiner:  (a)  Yes.  I  do  not  favor  the 
use  of  the  term  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  James  uses  it. 
The  type  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  is  based  on  conceptual 
analysis  and  synthesis  involving  the  apprehension  of  univer- 
sal.  (c)  But  the  difference  in  meaning  should  be  indicated 
by  the  context,  (d)  The  question  does  not  convey  to  me  any 
precise  meaning.  Haines  :  (e)  The  self-directed  organiza- 
tion of  entities  (higher  organization).  The  recording  of 
experience,  with  view  to  anticipate  expected  experience. 
Hall:  (e)  Awareness  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  process 
we  call  "  thought."  Jastrow  :  (e)  A  problem-solving  activity 
which  in  its  developed  forms  involves  an  awareness  factor. 
Judd:  (a)  Yes,  a  higher  form,  (d)  This  more  than  any  of 
the  lower  forms.  Kline  :  Thought  is  the  product  or  result  of 
thinking  and  thinking  is  the  purposive  attitude  taken  toward 
and  the  use  made  of  noetic  elements, — ideas,  general  notions, 
images,  etc.,  in  a  problem-situation.  Ladd:  (a)  Yes,  if  you 
use  word  in  its  active  meaning  for  a  "  subject,"  thinking : 
but  I  do  not  exactly  like  the  words  "  kind  "  or  "  type,"  in 
such  connection,  (b)  Process  of  thought,  object  of  thought, 
order  and  sequence  and  all  conceivable  relations  of  thought, 
imply  consciousness  as  "  immediate  awareness."  Love  joy  : 
(c)  See  below,  (e)  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
"thought"  (abstract,  without  article  and  unpluralized)  and 
"  a  thought "  or  "  thoughts."  By  the  former  I  should  mean 
a  process,  or  series  of  states  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
concepts,  and  with  some  degree  of  logical  connection  or  pur- 
posive guidance  determining  the  sequence  of  its  phases.  By 
"  a  thought,"  I  should  mean  a  content  of  consciousness  dis- 
tinguishable from  sense-data,  and  also  from  affective  or  cona- 
tive  elements.  Lough:  (a)  "Thought"  is  the  awareness  of 
related  or  of  more  or  less  organized  experiences,  (b)  The 
term  "  thought "  should  be  applied  to  the  content  and  think- 
ing to  the  process.  Marvin  :  (e)  I  should  leave  "  awareness  " 
out  altogether  and  use  the  term  "  thought "  to  indicate  a  type 
of  response  (which  differs  from  other  responses  in  the  situa- 
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tion  to  which  it  is  a  response  and  in  the  complexity  of  the 
process  by  which  it  is  acquired.)    (See  letter) .   McAllister  : 
(a)  One  of  the  modes  of  being  aware,    (b)  It  is  a  process  of 
being  aware.   MacMillax  :  (c)  Yes,  in  a  sense,  as  the  thing 
reflected  upon  or  revived,     (d)  Order,  no;  sequence,  yes. 
Meyer,  A. :  (e)  Thought  stands  above  the  narrower  "  aware- 
ness."   I  oftener  use  the  very  artificial  term  '  mentation '  to 
indicate  the  preeminently  economizing  central  processes  as 
opposed  to  overt  reactions  affective  or  expressive,  which  impli- 
cate openly  the  sensory-motor  mechanism  integrated  by  the 
central  nervous  system.    Miller:  (c)  Hardly,    (d)  Yes — 
plus  content.    Miner:  (e)  Eecent  discussion  of  the  thought 
processes  seems  to  me  to  make  it  desirable  in  presenting  the 
matter  to  students  to  use  ( thought '  as  a  broad  term  includ- 
ing conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning.    It  becomes  neces- 
sary then  to  distinguish  between  thought  processes  which  are 
explicitly  present   (conscious)   and  implicit  thought  pro- 
cesses.   Montague:  (a)  In  its  primary  meaning,    (c)  No, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  used  in  a  secondary  sense  to  designate 
the  object  that  is  thought  of.    Thought  =  (1)  the  thinking, 
(2)  the  thing  thought  of.    (e)  Consciousness  or  awareness 
which  has  already  been  defined  is  the  genus  of  which  thought 
is  that  species  in  which  there  is  awareness  of  one  object  in 
terms  of,  or  as  a  function  of  another.    It  is  i  mediated ' 
awareness,  in  contrast  to  '  immediate '  awareness.    Ogden  : 
(e)  I  distinguish  das  Deriken  and  die  Gedanke — but  "  think- 
ing "  and  "  thought "  do  not  seem  always  adequate  terms  for 
these.    The  process  of  thinking  involves  awareness  but  also 
the  establishment  of  relations.     Thoughts  are  notions, — 
existential  thought  elements, — and  relations, — subsisting  be- 
tween elements :  sensational,  notional,  etc.,  or  their  attributes ; 
also  more  comp lex  forms:  the  ideas —  Pillsbury:  (e)  Very 
general  term  for  the  higher  or  better  organized  conscious 
processes.   Kogers  :  (b)  Only  on  condition  that  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  "  thought "  is  being  used  in  a  loose 
sense,    (c)  Only  when  "thought"  is  clearly  understood  to 
stand  for  "expression  of  thought."   Eowe:  (e)  The  process 
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of  establishing  a  relationship  between  ideas.  Sanford:  (a) 
I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  this  is  something  different  in 
meaning  from  d  below,  (d)  A  process  or  sequence.  Sea- 
shore :  (a)  See  2.  (e)  Thought  may  to  advantage  be  used 
in  the  technical  sense  to  denote  elaboration  as  compared  with 
presentation  or  representation  on  the  cognitive  side.  Sharp  : 
(a)  The  self-transcendent  element  in  consciousness.  Smith: 
(a)  Thought  can  not  imply  all  states  of  awareness.  An 
infant,  may  be  aware  of  an  image  long  before  he  can  arrange 
his  images  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  (b) 
"  Thought "  indicates  an  awareness  in  regard  to  at  least  two 
entities,  viz. :  two  images  or  an  image  and  a  sensation,  two 
concepts  or  an  image  and  a  concept,  (c)  If  consciousness  is 
always  in  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  thought  must  also 
be  in  the  present.  My  thought  of  the  past  is  a  reconstruction 
of  that  past  in  the  present,  (d)  The  awareness  must  have 
the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Involved  thought  must 
imply  an  awareness  of  similarities  in  different  subjects  and 
predicates,  (e)  All  thought  must  imply  an  awareness  of 
similarities  and  differences  more  or  less  complicated.  Strat- 
ton:  (a)  The  kind  in  which  the  more  abstract  relation  of 
objects — more  abstract,  or  '  logical '  than  those  of  space  and 
time — are  grasped  or  introduced.  Thorndike:  (a)  But 
preferably  (e)  a  kind  or  type  of  connections  between  situa- 
tion and  response.  Wallin:  (a)  But  I  prefer  d.  (b)  No, 
because  awareness  enters  into  other  (conscious)  processes, 
(d)  Of  the  cognitive  variety.  Warren:  (a)  Not  precisely; 
rather  it  should  be  used  to  indicate  a  special  type  of  experi- 
ence developed  out  of  awareness.  See  e.  (b)  Yes,  in  my 
genetic  interpretation.  This  would  depend  upon  one's  con- 
ception of  "mental  growth."  See  e.  (e)  "Thought  is  a 
special  type  of  experience,  developed  out  of  awareness,  in 
which  the  concept,  or  symbolic  mental  im,age  is  the  focal 
factor."  Washburn:  (e)  I  do  not  use  the  term  thought 
except  as  equivalent  to  the  term  ( thinking/  in  which  case  it 
includes  the  processes  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  that  is,  the 
analysis  of  a  perception  or  idea  under  the  influence  of  an 
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Aufgabe  or  directing  idea.  Watson:  (e)  Unless  we  come  to 
use  "  thought "  as  synonymous  with  implicit  habits — robbing 
it  first  of  its  historical  meaning.  Weyer:  (a)  No;  that 
would  be  too  general ;  "  thought "  may  be  content  or  process. 
We  have  other  better  words  for  thought  as  content;  it  is 
better  to  reserve  it  for  a  process  including  both  what  is  meant 
in  the  terms  ideation  and  reasoning,  (d)  Too  obscure  in 
statement  to  convey  meaning  in  case  of  a  common  word  like 
'thought.'  Williams:  (e)  To  refer  to  the  elaborative  pro- 
cesses e.  g.,  conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning.  Wood- 
worth:  (b)  A  process  into  which  awareness  usually  enters. 
Yerkes  :  I  so  use  it. 

QUESTION  NO.  9 

9.    Should  the  term  "sensation"  be  retained  in  Psychology? 

Answers 

Yes  :  Armstrong*,  Angell,  Bagley,  Coe*,  Colvin*,  Dear- 
born*, Delabarre*,  Dewey*,  Fite,  Franz,  Gardiner,  Goddard, 
Haines,  Hall*,  Holt,  Jastrow,  Judd,  Kirkpatrick,  Kline, 
Ladd*,  Lough*,  Marshall,  MacMillan,  Messenger,  Meyer,  A., 
Miller,  Montague,  Ogden,  Pillsbury,  Rogers,  Sanford*,  Scott, 
Seashore,  Sharp,  Starr,  Stratton,  Wallin,  Warren*,  Washburn, 
Weyer*,  Wilde,  Williams,  Wissler,  Woodworth,  Yerkes.  To- 
tal :  44. 

No :  Marvin,  Rowe,  Swift,  Watson.    Total :  4. 

Statements 

Armstrong:  Probably  yes.'  Coe:  It  is  useful.  (See  let- 
ter). Colvin:  Yes,  if  we  understand  by  it  the  experience  of 
an  object  directly  present  to  the  senses.  Dearborn:  Cer- 
tainly, for  it  denotes  a  real  relationship.  Delabarre:  (See 
letter).  Dewey:  With  carefully  limited  definition.  Hall: 
Of  course  the  term  "sensation"  should  be  retained.  It  is 
only  an  affectation  of  introspectionists  to  impugn  it.    Ladd  : 
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I  do  not  see  how  we  can  dispense  with  it.  Lough:  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  term  "psychon"  nsed  to  indicate  an 
"  element  of  consciousness."  We  should  then  have  the  terms 
"  neuron  "  and  "  neurosis  "  to  indicate  the  nervous  elements 
and  functions  and  the  terms  "  psychon  "  and  <e  psychosis  "  to 
indicate  the  mental  elements  and  functions.  Meyer,  M. : 
Only  in  the  description  of  the  content  of  consciousness.  San- 
ford  :  Yes.  "  Sensation  "  or  "  Sensitivity  "  or  some  similar 
term.  Sharp:  By  all  means.'  Smith:  I  am  not  yet  ready 
to  do  without  it,  though  I  find  it  more  or  less  baffling. 
Thorndike  :  Yes,  for  those  who  profit  by  its  use.  Warren  : 
(Prefer  familiar  terms,  where  possible,  to  coining  terms). 
Weyer:  Obviously. 

QUESTION  NO.  10 

10.'    If  the  term  "sensation"  be  retained,  should  it  apply  to: 

(a)  a  type  or  form  of  awareness? 

Answers 

Yes  :  Angell,  Armstrong*,  Bagley,  Breese,  Calkins,  Colvin, 
Dearborn*,  Fite*,  Franz,  Gardiner*,  Goddard,  Kirkpatrick, 
Hall*,  Ladd*,  Lovejoy,  Lough*,  Marshall,  Marvin*,  McAllis- 
ter* MacMillan,  Messenger*,  Meyer,  A.,  Meyer,  M.,  Miner, 
Montague*,  Eogers,  Eowe,  Sanford,  Scott,  Seashore*,  Sharp*, 
Smith*,  Starr,  Thorndike*,  Wallin*,  Warren*,  Washburn, 
Wilde,  Woodworth,  Yerkes.    Total :  40. 

No :  Delabarre,  Dewey,  Miller,  Weyer.   Total :  4. 

(b)  Something  of  which  there  may  be  awareness? 

Yes  :  Gardiner,  MacMillan*,  Meyer,  A.,  Montague,  Ogden, 
Starr,  Stratton,  Weyer*.   Total :  8. 

No:  Angell*,  Armstrong,  Calkins,  Dearborn*,  Delabarre, 
Dewey,  Hall,  Holt,  Kline,  Kirkpatrick,  Lovejoy,  McAllister, 
Meyer,  M.,  Miller,  Eogers,  Eowe,  Sanford,  Scott,  Wallin*, 
Warren,  Washburn,  Wilde.   Total :  22. 
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(c)  A  subject,  (real  or  hypothetical)  in  the  act  or  state  of 

being  aware  f   Something  which  is  aware  of  something  f 

Yes:  Kline*. 

No :  Angell,  Armstrong,  Calkins*,  Delabarre,  Dewey,  Gardi- 
ner, Hall,  Holt,  Kirkpatrick,  Lovejoy,  McAllister,  MacMillan, 
Meyer,  A.,  Meyer,  M.,  Miller  Montague,  Eogers,  Eowe,  San- 
ford,  Scott,  Smith*,  Starr,  Warren,  Washburn,  Weyer*, 
Wilde.   Total:  26. 

(d)  A  real  quality  of  an  external  object  ? 

Yes  :  Dearborn*,  MacMillan*,  Smith*,  Wallin*.   Total :  4. 

No :  Angell,  Armstrong,  Calkins,  Delabarre,  Dewey,  Gardi- 
ner*, Hall,  Holt,  Judd,  Kirkpatrick,  Lovejoy,  McAllister, 
Meyer,  A.,  Meyer,  M.,  Miller,  Montague,  Eogers,  Eowe,  Scott, 
Starr,  Warren,  Washburn,  Weyer*,  Wilde.   Total:  24. 

(e)  A  concept  not  listed  above? 

Statements  by:  Bawden*,  Delabarre*,  Dewey*,  Haines*, 
Hall*,  Jastrow,  Kline*,  Marvin*,  MacMillan*,  Meyer,  A.*, 
Miller*,  Montague*,  Pillsbury*,  Smith*,  Williams*.  Total: 
15. 

Statements 

Angell:  (b)  I  do  not  mean  to  so  use  it,  except  when  con- 
text makes  meaning  clear.  Armstrong:  (a)  Yes,  if  I  under- 
stand query.  Bawden:  (e*)  It  should  be  subsidiary  to  the 
control-function  performed  by  the  cognitive  mode,  and  stand 
in  correlative  relation  to  image  in  relation  to  this  function. 
Calkins:  (c)  The  term  for  this  would  be  '  the  sensible  self.' 
Coe:  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "form  or  type."  I 
should  say  that  sensation  is  a  discriminable  aspect  of  con- 
sciousness. (See  letter).  Dearborn:  (a)  Surely:  the  sim- 
plest of  all  types,  (b)  Sensation  is  awareness,  (c)  Sensa- 
tion is  understood  to  be  inherently  subjective,  (d)  Yes,  if  the 
"  external  object "  be  recognized  as  always  having  real  quali- 
ties, only  in  relation  to  a  subject!  Otherwise  not.  Dela- 
barre: (See  letter).   Dewey:  (e)  That  phase  of  expectancy 
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characterized  chiefly  by  shock  and  excitement  and  unclear- 
ness — as  in  the  idiomatic  usage — a  "  sensational  newspaper." 
Fite:  (d)  I  should  say,  to  the  awareness  of  such  qualities. 
Gardiner:  (a)  Probably  the  meanings  a  and  b  must  both  be 
retained.  For  meaning  a  I  have  for  some  time  been  inclined 
to  favor,  though  I  have  not  used,  the  term  '  sension/  which 
in  the  Latin  form  ( sensio '  appears  in  several  writers  of  the 
Eenaissance.  6  Sension '  would  then  denote  the  type  of  aware- 
ness, sensation  the  content,  what  we  are  aware  of  in  this  mode 
of  being  conscious,  (d)  In  sense  b  the  two  may  be  identical, 
but  qua  quality  of  an  external  object,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
phenomenal  object,  I  should  not  call  it  a  sensation.  Haines  : 
The  ultimate  elements  into  which  experience  may  be  dis- 
solved or  analysed  by  analysis.  A  hypothetical  ultimate  of 
analysis.  Its  reality  is  destroyed  by  this  analysis.  But  the 
analysis  makes  understanding  possible.  Hall  :  It  is  usually 
a  form  of  awareness  but  by  no  means  always.  It  is  never 
10b,  10c,  or  lOd,  but  is  the  name  we  give  to  impressions  that 
physical  objects  make  upon  the  psyche,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious. Holt:  (a)  The  content  of  a  certain  form  of  aware- 
ness. Jastrow  :  A  modifying  process  determining  changes  of 
disposition  commonly  leading  to  a  bit  of  reactive  behavior 
and  in  its  developed  form  involving  a  type  of  awareness. 
Judd:  (a)  Not  exclusively.  There  is  a  sensation  process 
which  includes  the  conscious  factor  at  the  end  of  the  phy- 
siological processes.  Kline:  (a)  I  should  apply  it  to  the  ele- 
mentary forms  of  consciousness  deliminated  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  occurs,  (c)  If  this  first  "  something  "  implies 
a  permanent  substance :  no.  But  if  it  refers  to  a  mental  event 
that  occurs  only  under  definite  physical  events:  yes.  (e)  I 
regard  a  sensation  as  an  elementary  mental  response  con- 
ditioned by  the  activity  of  certain  cortical  centers  when 
excited  by  an  afferent  impulse.  Ladd:  (a)  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word,  in  psychological  writing,  should  in  my 
judgment  be  pretty  closely  adhered  to :  this  is,  any  conscious 
state  (or  "form  of  awareness.")  caused  by  the  excitement  of 
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some  organ  of  sense,  (b)  The  proper  objective  meaning  fol- 
lows. Lough  :  The  term  "  sensation  "  should  be  applied  to 
the  awareness  of  a  quality.  When  consciousness  becomes 
more  or  less  organized,  especially  when  self-consciousness 
develops,  sensations  may  be  regarded  as  attributes  of  external 
objects.  This,  however,  is  not  due  to  anything  inherent  in 
the  sensations,  but  is  a  complex  organization  largely  through 
instinctive  reactions  and  tropisms.  Marvin:  (a)  Yes  (for 
those  who  need  such  a  term) .  (e)  I  am  not  sure  that  the  term 
"  sensation  "  may  not  remain  useful  as  the  name  of  a  type  of 
response,  e.  g.  unlearned  response  to  qualities.   McAllister  : 

(a)  An  actual  awareness  due  to  presence  of  object  at  the  mo- 
ment, acting  on  organism,  (d)  No — our  reaction  to  object. 
MacMillan  :  (b)  Yes,  too.  The  sudden  or  unanalysed  experi- 
ence, (d)  A  real,  i.  e.,  consciously  appreciated  quality.  Messen- 
ger: (a)  The  awareness  of  a  quality  of  an  object  as  pre- 
sented to  a  sense  organ.  Meyer,  A.:  (b)  Yes,  in  this  sense 
that  we  can  become  aware  of  any  other  co-existent  or  past 
process,  (e)  I  use  the  term  only  of  activity  of  a  sense-organ 
with  more  or  less  representation  in  consciousness;  or  as 
reaction  with  adequate  integration  of  sense  organ  or  brain 
function.  Miller:  (e)  I  do  not  say  b,  because  on  all  the 
terms  as  to  which  the  question  is  raised  my  feeling  is  the  same. 
There  is  not  a  "  content "  and  a  subject :  there  is  a  content 
only.    Hume  seems  right.    Montague:  (a)  Primarily,  yes. 

(b)  Secondarily,  yes.  Cf.  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
'  thought'  noted  above,  (e)  It  is  that  species  of  awareness 
which  results  only  from  an  extra  cerebral  stimulus.  Pills- 
bury:  (e)  The  conscious  correlate  of  the  stimulation  of  a 
single  sort  of  sense  organ.  Eogers:  (b)  No,  unless  aware- 
ness is  understood  here  to  be  used  in  a  distinctively  cognitive 
sense.  Sanford:  (d)  Yes,  if  the  speaker  be  a  realist!  Sea- 
shore: (a)  Yes.  The  distinction  between  sensation  and  per- 
ception should  be  maintained,  sensation  being  regarded  as  ele- 
mental. Sharp  :  (a)  It  is  one  of  the  non-transcendent  ele- 
ments in  thought.  It  is  differentiated  from  pleasure — displeas- 
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ure  in  the  fact  that  (except  black)  it  originates  in  the  activity 
of  a  sense-organ.  But  I  should  classify  image  with  sensation 
as  "  centrally  initiated  sensation."  Please  assume  I  know 
enough  psychology  to  be  able  to  see  the  apparent  confusion  in 
the  above  definition.  "  Feeling "  can  be  denned  logically  as 
non-self-transcendent  awareness.  The  definition  of  the  spe- 
cies, sensation,  is  not  easy.  If  emotion  is  sensation,  as  it 
probably  is,  definition  becomes  somewhat  easier.  Smith: 
(a)  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  apply  to  an  awareness  of  quali- 
ties, or  of  a  quality,  (b)  I  can  not  accept  this  term  "may 
be/'  We  are  aware  or  we  are  not  aware,  and  may  be  is  noth- 
ing until  the  awareness  exists,  (c)  No,  this  is  rather  too 
complicated  for  so  simple  (single)  a  process  as  sensation. 
Here  we  have  a  process  of  perception,  (d)  Yes,  I  think  so, 
if  we  can  separate  the  quality  from  the  object,  (e)  I  have 
a  concept  of  sensation,  but  I  can  find  no  single  process  of 
sensation  in  my  concept.  Sensation  is  a  process  resulting 
from  experience  of  an  external  object.  From  my  concept  the 
content  of  experience  has  been  removed.  Stratton";  (b) 
Yes,  the  abstract  quality  connected  with  sense,  as  distin- 
guished from  all  'form'  or  relationship.  Thorndike  :  (a) 
If  I  understand  awareness,  yes.  Wallin:  (a)  Yes,  as  indi- 
cated below,  (b)  No,  stimulus  refers  to  this,  (d)  When 
present  to  sense,  or  a  bodily  condition  at  the  time  experienced. 
Warren:  (a)  Yes.  "  Sensation  is  awareness  due  to  any  sen- 
sory stimulation,  including  organic  stimuli ;  but  not  awareness 
due  to  cerebral  activity."  Weyer:  (a)  No,  but  to  a  class  of 
factors  in  consciousness,  which  are  strictly  not  conscious.  We 
are  conscious  of  them,  (b)  Yes,  something,  namely,  sense- 
data,  (c)  No;  the  object  of  which  the  subject  is  aware, 
(d)  No;  because  that  is  a  metaphysical  implication.  Unless 
otherwise  defined  one  would  treat  the  term  as  referring  to  a 
mental  state  provoked  by  a  real  quality  of  an  external  object, 
but  this  is  only  plain  sense  and  does  not  involve  philosophiz- 
ing. Williams:  (e)  An  elemental  consciousness.  See  5/. 
Wissler:  (d)  The  reaction  to  a  real  external  quality. 
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QUESTION  NO.  11 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  any  of  the  following  terms,  used  to 
designate  sensory  factors  of  immediately  perceived  ob- 
jects ? 

(a)  Sense-datum  (sense-data). 

Answers 

Yes:  Armstrong,  Breese,  Bawden,  Bagley,  Calkins,  Coe*, 
Dearborn*,  Delabarre*,  Franz,  Gardiner*,  Hall,  Judd*,  Kirk- 
patrick,  Kline*,  Ladd*,  Lovejoy*,  Marvin*,  McAllister,  Mac- 
Millan,  Miner,  Miller,  Montague,  Ogden,  Pillsbury*,  Rogers, 
Rowe,  Sanford,  Scott,  Seashore,  Stratton,  Swift,  Thorndike, 
Wallin,  Warren,  Weyer,  Wilde,  Williams,  Wissler*.  Total: 
38. 

No :  Colvin,  Dana,  Fite,  Goddard,  Haines*,  Jastrow*, 
Lough,  Messenger,  Sharp,  Starr,  Washburn,  Watson.  Total : 
12. 

(b)  Sensum  (Sensa). 

Yes  :  Dewey*,  Yerkes*.    Total :  2. 

(c)  Sensible  (Sensibilia) . 

Yes  :  Hall,  Lovejoy,  Macmillan,  Miller,  Montague.  Total :  5. 

(d)  Sentiendum  (Sentienda) . 

1   Yes:  Meyer,  A*. 

(b),  (c)  and  (d)  No:  Armstrong,  Colvin,  Dana,  Dear- 
born*, Delabarre*,  Fite,  Franz,  Gardiner*,  Goddard,  Haines*, 
Jastrow*,  Judd,  Ladd*,  Lough,  McAllister*,  Messenger,  Og- 
den, Scott,  Seashore,  Sharp,  Smith*,  Starr,  Swift,  Thorn- 
dike*,  Wallin,  Warren,  Washburn,  Watson,  Weyer,  Wissler. 
Total :  30. 

(b)  and  (d)  No:  Bagley,  Hall,  Lovejoy,  MaeMillan,  Mon- 
tague.  Total:  5. 
(d)  No:  Miller. 
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Statements 

Angell:  (a)  I  do  not  object,  but  do  not  use.  Coe:  (a) 
"  Factor "  is  ambiguous,  at  least  I  am  not  sure  what  you 
mean.  I  would  be  willing  to  call  the  sensory  phase  of  an 
experience  a  sense  datum.  Dearborn:  (a)  Might  be  useful 
sometimes,  especially  neurally,  as  "  vestigia/'  "  Cut  out "  the 
affectation  of  foreign  languages  mostly — any  one  can  cover  his 
vagueness  by  a  Latin  term  but  English  is  the  most  perfect 
expression-medium  ever  evolved  by  the  human  mind — and 
with  it.  Delabarre:  I  don't  use  any  of  them  technically, 
except  sometimes  the  first,  since  usually  "  sensation 99  with 
qualifying  adjectives  or  phrases  (sense-complexes,  immediate 
sensation,  revived  sensation,  etc.) ,  seem  to  serve  fully.  Dewey  : 
(b)  Yes,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  d  would  be  required; 
and  I  should  prefer  striking  out  a  and  using  b.  Gardiner: 
(a)  Yes,  emphatically,  (b)  I  have  not  felt  the  need  of  this 
or  d,  and  about  c  I  am  doubtful  owing  to  very  questionable 
use  made  of  it  by  Bertrand  Eussell  and  other  '  Kealists.' 
Haines  :  I  see  no  advantage  in  any  of  these  terms  over  sensa- 
tion. Holt  :  I  doubt  whether  "  immediate  "  perception  can 
be  distinguished  from  perception;  but  I  do  not  feel  sure. 
J astrow  :  Do  not  approve  of  any  but  regard  a  as  best.  Judd  : 
(a)  Don't  object.  Kline  :  (a)  Let  it  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
mental  event  or  fact  directly  traceable  to  the  sense  organ  activ- 
ity, or  dependent  upon  sense  organ  activity.'  Ladd  :  (a)  This 
is  intelligible  enough;  and  in  sensible  accord  with  English 
usages.  I  see  no  need  for  further  uncouthness.  Lovejot: 
(a)  Yes,  in  sense  of  10&  above.  Marshall:  I  have  no  reply 
to  make  to  this  question.  If  any  of  the  terms  enable  an  author 
to  think  clearly,  or  to  express  his  thought  clearly,  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  use  them  if  he  states  to  himself  and 
to  his  readers  exactly  what  he  means  by  them — he  rarely  does. 
Marvin  :  (a)  Yes  (but  only  because  the  term  is  already  in  use) 
(see  letter).  McAllister:  (b,  c,  d)  I  do  not  use  them,  and 
so  they  seem  unnecessary.    Meyer,  A. :  (d)  Most  acceptable 
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conceptually,  but  rather  foreign  linguistically.  Miller:  (b) 
If  necessary.  Meyer,  M. :  I  should  be  willing  to  support  any 
attempts  in  this  direction.  The  more  we  get  away,  in  our 
terminology,  from  every  day  language,  the  more  we  get  to  use 
words  which  do  not  exist  at  all  in  everyday  language,  the  bet- 
ter for  our  science.  Ogden:  Possibly  a.  Pillsbury:  (a) 
Occasionally.  Smith:  (a)  I  might  perhaps  accept  this  one. 
I  see  no  necessity  for  burdening  myself  with  these  terms,  un- 
less I  can  not  possibly  find  their  equivalents  in  plain  English. 
Thorndike:  b,  c,  d,  seem  rather  pedantic.  Wissler:  (a) 
Somewhat.  Yerkes:  (a)  I  use  this,  but  the  compound  is 
awkward,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  consider  the  term  sensum. 


LETTERS 

Angell  :  I  reply  as  best  I  can,  but  am  pessimistic  of  results 
gained  in  this  way.  Definitions,  as  dictionary  makers  well 
know,  are  difficult  to  justify  off  hand,  and  without  extended 
study  of  specific  instances. 

Armstrong  :  In  general  I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  these 
answers.  But  I  fear  that  they  presuppose  an  unattainable 
ideal;  and  that  we  must  continue,  in  view  of  the  complexity 
and  untechnical  origin  of  our  terminology,  to  tolerate  differ- 
ences. Further,  I  apprehend  that  the  best  safeguard,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  old  maxims  of  care  and  precision  in  our  own 
employment  of  terms. 

Coe  :  I  have  a  general  difficulty  with  these  questions  because 
of  uncertainty  that  you  and  I  mean  the  same  thing  by  such 
terms  as  organism,  factor,  form,  and  type.  I  have  not  in- 
tended to  criticize  your  questions,  but  only  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  of  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  my  answers. 
We  may  for  certain  purposes  think  of  mind  as  composed  of 
certain  elements ;  yet  we  may  also  (and  I  think  we  must)  treat 
it  as  having  unity  of  another  sort.  Hence  my  hesitation  at 
"factor." 

Colvin:  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer  many  of  the  above 
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questions  because  neither  yes  nor  no  quite  satisfies  me.  My 
own  position  in  general  is  in  favor  of  a  psychology  based  on 
behavior,  but  I  still  find  value  in  trying  to  discover  what  goes 
on  in  the  mind  as  something  directly  connected  with  expressed 
behavior.  Therefore  I  still  find  use  for  such  terms  as  percep- 
tion, imagination,  ideation,  etc.,  since  they  do  attempt  to 
describe  mental  behavior,  though  quite  inadequately,  I  must 
admit.  '• 

Delabarre:  My  own  aim  is  to  preserve  so  far  as  possible 
the  usual,  historical  meaning  of  the  terms,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  making  them  precise,  definite  and  accurate,  when- 
ever it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  I  recognize  that 
it  is  often  useful  to  make  use  of  the  same  terms  in  a  loose, 
indefinite  manner,  whenever  a  technical  definition  is  not  in 
question.  Thus,  although  I  hold  that  (phenomenally)  mental 
processes  and  physical  processes  are  not  causally  interrelated, 
yet  I  find  it  often  convenient  and  productive  of  no  error  in 
correct  comprehension  of  the  facts  to  speak  of  the  influence  of 
the  mind  on  bodily  processes,  or  of  the  latter  on  the  mind. 
Similarly,  I  speak  of  the  "mind,"  though  I  teach  that  phe- 
nomenally it  is  no  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  mental 
"  contents,"  the  mental  facts  and  processes ;  and  of  the  "  Self," 
as  a  free  cause  of  the  results  that  it  chooses,  though  I  regard 
the  Self  phenomenally  as  a  complex  of  mental  phenomena 
subject  without  exception  to  deterministic  law. 

My  own  preferred  definitions  of  the  tenns  about  which  you 
inquire,  loose  or  definite  as  occasion  may  demand,  are  given 
below. 

Experience  I  always  use  rather  loosely,  giving  it  no  very 
definite  technical  significance.  To  me  it  means  essentially 
"  anything  that  happens  to  anything,"  in  its  broadest  sense. 
It  implies  a  fact,  an  entity,  an  existence,  conscious  or  other- 
wise, in  which  a  change  has  occurred  through  the  operation 
of  some  external  cause.  In  the  broadest  sense,  then,  a  stone  may 
experience  a  change  in  its  condition.  In  the  narrower  sense 
in  which  it  is  more  often  used,  it  applies  to  a  change  in  the 
field  of  consciousness,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
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it  has  been  caused  by  something  or  other.  But  the  cause 
thus  vaguely  implied  need  not  be  itself  outside  the  field  of 
consciousness,  or  even  of  the  individual's  own  consciousness. 
It  may  be,  in  short,  of  an  associative  as  well  as  of  a  sensory 
nature.  And  the  "  experience  "  itself,  however  caused,  may  be, 
as  a  fact  within  the  field  of  consciousness,  either  realized, 
known,  or  existent  but  undiscoverable.  Briefly,  experience  is 
what  occurs  as  a  fact  within  the  total  field  of  consciousness  of 
an  individual,  whether  realized  or  unrealized  as  present  there, 
with  some  degree  of  implication  that  it  has  been  "  brought " 
there,  or  somehow  caused.  But  this  narrower  definition  does 
not  make  unjustifiable  in  proper  cases  the  use  of  the  looser 
meaning,  implying  anything  that  happens,  anything  that  is 
"  brought  to "  or  "  caused  in "  anything,  whether  cause  or 
change  caused  is  regarded  as  fact  of  consciousness  or  not,  and 
whether  the  "  fact  of  consciousness  "  is  by  its  individual  real- 
ized as  existent  or  not. 

With  the  emphasis  that  I  have  placed  on  its  "  causal " 
aspect,  as  something  that  "happens,"  my  definition  agrees 
essentially  with  both  of  those  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology. 

My  use  of  the  term  "  Consciousness "  is  again  implied  in 
the  definition  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology. I  use  it  as  synonymous  with  any  fact,  existence  or 
process,  that  may  be  called  "mental,"  "psychic,"  or  "con- 
scious." In  a  narrow  sense,  to  be  conscious  of  something  is 
to  be  clearly  aware  of  that  something.  But  the  term  "  con- 
sciousness "  I  never  use  in  that  narrower  sense.  It  is  "  every- 
thing that  may  be  called  mental  or  psychic  existence  or  pro- 
cess." Inclusively,  it  is  "what  we  know  as  percepts,  images, 
concepts,  feelings,  decisions,  etc.;  and,  in  addition,  anything 
into  which  we  may  believe  that  these  can  be  partially  or  finally 
analysed."  (I  do  not  know  that  this  latter  essential  feature 
of  the  definition  has  ever  appeared  in  previous  definitions  of 
consciousness) .  Exclusively,  it  differs  from  "  Whatever  is  not 
awareness,  feeling,  or  decision,  or  components  thereof,  re- 
garded as  existent  in  itself,  apart  from  being  realized,  felt,  or 
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decided,  or  entering  into  the  actual  composition  of  an  aware- 
ness, feeling  or  decision."  Among  the  hypothetical  things 
thus  regarded  as  "  not  conscious  "  would  be  Matter,  Space, 
Time,  Eelation,  as  existences  "  in  themselves "  and  not  as 
objects  within  the  field  of  consciousness. — See  also  definition 
given  under  the  questions  below. 

The  term  "  Thought "  I  use  in  only  a  loose  way.  The  tech- 
nical terms  that  I  employ  are  "  percepts,"  "  images,"  "  con- 
cepts," "judgments,"  and  the  mental  processes  that  include 
these. 

The  only  serviceable  definition  of  Sensation  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  first  one  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology.  It  may,  however,  be  differently  phrased.  "  Sen- 
sation is  any  fact  of  consciousness  whose  cause  (or  occasion) 
is  now,  or  was  at  the  time  of  its  original  appearance  in  case 
it  is  now  associatively  revived,  an  excitation  of  cortical  cells 
through  stimuli  conducted  from  so-called  sensory  cells  of 
sense-organs."  Assuming,  as  I  do,  that  no  cortical  cell  is  ever 
originally  aroused  to  activity  unless  stimulated  from  sense- 
organs,  then  probably  a  single  sensation  is  "  the  consciousness 
that  would  accompany  the  activity  of  a  single  cortical  cell,  in 
case  it  alone  were  aroused  to  activity  through  excitation  from 
perpheral  sensory  sources  or  through  associative  revival  of 
the  same  type  of  activity." 

Of  such  elements,  it  is  my  belief,  all  consciousness  is  com- 
posed. My  reason  is  that  no  arguments  against  this  simplest 
hypothesis  have  ever  been  successfully  advanced.'  But  the  ele- 
ments themselves,  the  single  sensations,  are  never  discoverable 
(unless  by  hypothesis,  as  is  true  of  the  physical  elements). 
Because  to  "  discover,"  to  be  "  aware  of,"  to  "  know,"  involves 
a  great  complex  of  elements  arranged  in  the  apperceptive 
form.  Consquently,  I  disagree  with  all  definitions  based  on 
introspectively  discoverable  characteristics.  According  to  my 
definition,  these  would  be  a  introspectively  simplest  percepts," 
actually  complexes  of  introspectively  undiscoverable  sensa- 
tions. Moroever,  the  possibility  of  the  further  analysis  of 
a  sensations  "  into  still  more  elementary  psychical  constitu- 
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ents,  in  case  there  should  be  any  evidence  for  them,  would  not 
be  excluded  by  my  definition.  Such  might  be,  for  example, 
the  "nervous  shocks"  of  Spencer,  the  "psychic  atoms"  of 
Miinsterberg,  the  "  mind-dust "  of  Clifford.  These  need  not 
be  introspectively  discoverable  in  order  to  be  ultimate  psychi- 
cal existences,  or  elements  out  of  whose  complex  interconnec- 
tions all  introspectively  discoverable  consciousness  is  made. 

With  these  definitions  in  mind,  which  have  always  seemed 
to  me  historically  and  otherwise  the  most  defensible,  I  answer 
your  specific  questions. 

Judd  :  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  sit  down  in  cold  blood  and  tell  how  one  uses  terms.  I  have 
therefore  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  in  attempting  to  give  an 
answer  to  these  various  questions.  A  term  is,  after  all,  a 
part  of  a  sentence,  and  I  think  that  the  special  significance  of 
the  term  can  hardly  be  discussed  without  putting  that  term 
into  a  variety  of  different  connections.  I  should  not,  therefore, 
feel  responsible  for  the  rigid  use  of  these  terms  in  the  sense 
which  I  have  tried  to  define  in  each  case  in  reply  to  your 
questions.  1 

Kiekpatrick  :  In  a  rapidly  growing  and  changing  field 
of  knowledge  such  as  psychology  I  doubt  the  possibility  or 
even  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  exact  meaning  attached 
to  each  term  used.  As  long  as  terms  are  used  with  various 
meanings  descriptions  and  concrete  examples  must  be  given 
by  him  who  would  be  understood.  This  will  result  in  the 
course  of  time  in  more  uniformity  of  understanding  and  use 
of  terms.  In  a  certain  stage  it  is  probable  that  such  efforts 
as  you  are  making  will  hasten  the  process  of  forming  definite 
meanings  without  checking  developmental  changes,  but  I 
doubt  if  much  can  be  gained  in  psychology  at  present.  How- 
ever, at  your  request,  I  add  a  few  opinions  to  which  I  myself 
attach  little  importance. 

Ladd:  I  venture  to  add  some  general  suggestions  which, 
whether  we  much  troubled  and  not  a  little  despised  psycholo- 
gists like  it,  or  not,  will  surely  condition  and  check  all  our 
endeavors.   1.  We  have  no  right  whatever  to  assume  the  task 
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of  regulating  the  usage  of  most  of  the  terms  we  employ. 
They  are  centuries  old,  and  belong  to  the  English  people  and 
their  literature  and  spoken  language.  Our  first  business  is 
to  regulate  ourselves  and  make  our  usage  correspond  with  the 
best  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  time.  2.  The  language  of 
psychology,  of  human  "  experience/'  human  "  consciousness/' 
human  "  thought/'  can  never  be  made  to  correspond  for  spe- 
cial terminology,  and  scientific  accuracy  (in  the  petty  sense) 
to  that  of  chemistry  and  biology.  3.  What  we  really  need  is 
clearer  thinking,  and  not  only  clearer  but  also  more  funda- 
mental thinking,  and  more  penetrating  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  minds  of  the  living 
human  beings  about  us.  4.  A  variety  of  meanings  for  all 
these  words,  and  shades  of  meanings  is  forever  indispensible 
in  order  to  describe  the  phenomena.  I  will  only  add  that  I 
tried  hard  to  follow  my  own  exhortations  as  recorded  above, 
during  all  the  several  thousand  hours  which  I  spent,  as  one 
having  all  the  several  classes  of  this,  and  allied  subjects,  com- 
mitted to  my  untrammeled  supervision,  in  getting  out  the 
"  New  Standard  Dictionary." 

Marvin:  All  of  these  terms  psychology  has  inherited 
from  Cartesian  Dualism  via  John  Locke,  and  I  believe,  in 
short,  that  psychology  must  outgrow  Cartesian  Dualism  and 
the  resulting  terminology. 

Weyer  :  The  most  important  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  is 
the  calling  of  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  adjective  belong- 
ing to  a  term  standing  for  any  objective  conscious  state  is 
not  the  adjective  conscious.  Sensations,  ideas,  etc.  are  mental 
but  they  are  not  conscious. 


GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  QUESTIONARY 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  derive  any  very  precise  conclu- 
sions from  the  above  answers  and  comments.  The  manner  in 
which  the  psychologists  responded  is  encouraging.  There  is 
little  quibbling  over  the  wording  of  the  questions,  but  on  the 
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contrary  a  very  general  disposition  to  take  the  investigation 
seriously  and  to  be  indulgent  towards  the  author's  inadequate 
phraseology.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  results 
mirror  most  strikingly  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  psy- 
chological discussions,  the  outlook  for  improvement  is  dis- 
tinctly favorable. 

The  term  "  experience  "  seems  hopeless  of  standardization. 
Probably  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  it,  so  far  as  scientific 
discourse  is  concerned,  and  introduce  other  terms  for  the 
various  conceptions  to  which  it  is  now  applied. 

"  Consciousness "  seems  to  have  lost,  in  large  measure, 
many  of  its  earlier  meanings,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
reach  agreement  to  use  it  solely  in  the  sense  of  ha;  the  "  mys- 
terious relation  of  knowing"  which  James  would  have  ban- 
ished from  psychology.  There  is  a  well-marked  tendency 
also  to  use  the  terms  "  thought "  and  "  sensation  99  for  forms 
of  awareness  (8a,  10a,).  The  desuetude  of  these  terms  in 
the  ordinary  text-book  sense  of  "psychic  objects"  (hd,  8c, 
and  10&),  is  highly  significant  of  the  recent  tendencies  in 
psychology.  The  decreasing  use  of  "  consciousness "  as  by 
James  (he:  compare  also  10c),  and  in  the  other  more  'meta- 
physical '  senses,  is  a  showing  which  was  to  be  expected. 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  content." 
Evidently  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  unanimity  in  the 
employment  of  this  term  to  cover  the  immediate  objects  of 
consciousness  (e.  g.,  hd,  8c,  105,);  formerly  covered  by  the 
term  "  consciousness."  Obviously,  some  term  must  be  found 
for  this  concept. 

The  opinions  on  question  11  are  not  convincing,  as  regards 
the  positions  which  we  may  expect  the  psychologists  to  take 
on  further  consideration.  Apparently,  a  number  of  persons 
oppose  terms  116  and  11c  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
innovations !  The  term  "  sentiendum,"  of  course,  really  is  a 
novel  usage.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  general 
overlooking  of  the  fact  that  if  "  sensation  "  is  applied  to  the 
awareness  (of  red,  e.  g.,)  there  must  be  a  term  found  for  the 
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object  of  the  awareness  (for  the  red  itself,  e.  g.).  "Sense 
datum "  is  acceptable  to  the  majority :  but  this  can  hardly  be 
used  except  for  the  sensory  object  in  general :  we  have  no 
term  for  the  elementary  sense  datum. 


A  SUGGESTION  TOWARD  A  METHOD  FOR  DEFINING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  TERMS 

It  is  apparent  that  the  terms  to  be  employed  in  specific 
technical  senses  in  psychology  can  not  be  defined  in  isolation. 
The  definition  of  any  term  must  be  both  by  inclusion  and 
exclusion;  it  must  have  reference  to  a  complete  scheme,  with 
reference  to  which  all  other  terms  are  likewise  to  be  defined. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  circular  difficulties  of  definition  be 
avoided.  Such  a  scheme  follows:  the  terms  used  in  formu- 
lating it  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  defining  the  scheme,  but 
as  defined  by  the  scheme,  and  merely  for  the  purposes  of  the 
scheme. 

A.  Objects  as  "material":  e.  g.}  electrons;  ether  waves. 

B.  Objects  as  one  is  aware  of  them:  objects  of  perception; 
perceptible  objects :  e.  g.,  the  color  and  flavor  of  an  apple. 

C.  Objects  of  awareness,  considered  as  "private,"  or  in 
some  sense  less  "  external "  than  other  objects :  e.  g.,  color  con- 
sidered- as  "  in  the  mind  " ;  "  mental  images." 

D.  Awareness.  E.  g.,  the  seeing  of  a  color;  the  observa- 
tion of  an  image ;  the  attention  to  a  relation :  when  (  seeing/ 
'  observation 9  and  i  attention  9  are  used  in  this  simple  way. 

E.  Acts,  which  are  not  physiological,  not  acts  of  muscles, 
glands  or  other  physiological  mechanisms ;  e.  g.} '  conation/  as 
sometimes  described. 

F.  Entities  or  phenomena  which  are  to  be  discriminated 
from  awareness  (D),  acts  (E),  and  mental  processes  (G) ; 
and  yet  are  neither  objects  (A  or  B),  or  subjects  (H  or  I). 
E.  g.,  "feelings"  have  been  described  in  this  way.  (This 
class  probably  needs  further  subdivision.) 
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G.  Mental  processes,  i.  e.,  processes  or  changes  of  a  non- 
physical,  non-physiological  kind,  in  something  capable  of 
change,  e.  g.,  sequences  of  perceptions,  or  of  thoughts; 
changes  of  attention. 

H.  Subjects,  conceived  as  "  phenomenal,"  or  capable  of 
modification ;  coming  into  existence,  passing  out  of  existence ; 
but  not  objective,  at  least  in  their  fundamental  form,  e.  g., 
James'  "  states  of  consciousness." 

I.  Subjects  considered  as  knowing  Egos,  not  further 
analy sable  (descriptive  terms  here  are  inadequate). 

This  scheme  may  require  further  subdivision  before  it  is 
useful.  It  is  not  necessarily  assumed  that  all  these  classes 
actually  exist.  The  method  of  using  such  a  scheme  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  "  consciousness."  If  "  conscious- 
ness" be  defined  as  applying  solely  to  (D),  it  is  clear  what 
the  term  includes  and  excludes. 
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